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ABSTRACT 

The morale of 951 college-trained adults was measured on the Rundquist-Sletto 
morale scale. Fifty factors operating in the economic life of the high- and low-morale 
persons were tested for their possible association with morale. Clusters of factors reveal 
that morale is associated with financial security, the social approval which the holder 
feels he has acquired from his job, the opportunity he feels he has for advancement, and 
the returns he feels he is getting for his labor. 

The problem.—Economic factors are often stressed as factors of 
prime importance in influencing the morale of the individual. While 
research has been conducted to test this belief among the unem- 
ployed," little systematic effort has been given to the study of eco- 
nomic factors functioning in the morale of the employed person. 
This investigation was conducted in order to identify the economic 
factors associated with well-educated, employed persons of high and 
low morale. 

The postulate was set forth that the morale of any individual is 
partly explained by the nature of the social situation which he con- 
tacts and partly by how the individual feels that some purpose or 
value of his own is affected by the situation.? In conformity with 

*O. Milton Hall, Attitudes and Unemployment (“Archives of Psychology,” No. 165 
{New York: Columbia University Press, 1934]); E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, 
Personality in the Depression (Minneapolis, 1936). 

2 This postulate comes from an interpretation of James M. Reinhardt, ‘‘Personality 
Traits and the Situation,’’ American Sociological Review, II (1937), 492-500. The postu- 
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this premise structural parts of the economic situation such as occu- 
pation, income, stability, and regularity of employment were ex- 
amined. Likewise, such social-psychological reactions as attitudes 
of each person regarding the characteristics of his job and of the 
economic order were sought. 

In an earlier study it has been demonstrated that institutional 
factors in the social environment are associated with morale. As the 
social conditions range from what society calls desirable to undesira- 
ble, a tendency exists for the morale of adults living in these condi- 
tions to range from high to low. The combination of the institu- 
tional factors associated with morale into a general expectancy table 
provides a useful empirical basis to predict the probabilities of high 
or low morale in the individual case. The social environment, how- 
ever, is only a setting for social participation. The individual or- 
ganizes his habits, attitudes, and wishes within a social milieu. Cul- 
ture defines the desirable goals and persons strive for them. We come 
closer to the prediction and explanation of morale as the wishes of 
individuals are identified and as their success in achieving goals is 
evaluated. 

This report is concerned with a statistical description of both 
those institutional and those social-psychological factors in the eco- 
nomic environment which are associated with morale. 

The population sample studied.—This investigation is only one 
part of a comprehensive research being conducted at the University 
of Minnesota.‘ A grant of money was made available in 1937 to the 
General College for a thorough inquiry into the lives of former Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students who had left the university from one 
to thirteen years before 1937. Sixteen hundred persons were selected 


late was regarded as a hypothesis in a previous study where it was experimentally tested 
(see D. C Miller, “The Morale of College Trained Adults,’’ American Sociological 
Review, V (December, 1940], 880-89). 


3D. ©. Miller, “Personality Factors in the Morale of College Trained Adults,” 
Sociometry, III (October, 1940), 367-82. 


4See C. Robert Pace, General College Adult Study in the General College Staff Re- 
port on Problems and Progress of the General College (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1939), pp. 171-258. Books are to be published reporting this research during 
the year under the sponsorship of the General Education Board. 
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in order that the sample might be representative of those who enter 
the university and constitute the collegiate population. Of the 1,600 
cases, 800 were of each sex, and these were subdivided to 200 of each 
sex who entered the university as Freshmen in the school years 
1924-25, 1925-26, 1928-29, 1929-30. The number drawn from each 
college was proportional to the total entering enrolment in the col- 
lege of science, literature, and arts and in the colleges of agriculture, 
engineering, and education. These colleges absorb the major share 
of entering students. While maintaining these proportions, the sam- 
ple was drawn randomly from alphabetical lists. 

Collection of data.—Members of the General College staff co-opera- 
tively built the questionnaire which was selected to gather|the wide 
range of information desired. The four major areas of vocational life, 
home and family life, social-civic life, and personal life were selected as 
a framework to guide the preparation of questions and the selection of 
scales of measurement. Specialists in test construction assumed the 
responsibility of putting the items in acceptable technical form. 
More than six months of effort were given to the process of phrasing, 
criticism by conference, rephrasing, and final adoption of items. 
Standardized scales were included to measure job satisfaction, eco- 
nomic status, cultural status, political attitudes, general adjustment, 
and morale. The final questionnaire forms were brought together in 
a printed booklet of fifty-two pages, illustrated with thirty photo- 
graphs identifying the various activities of social life. A sample of 
300 university graduates, not included in the 1,600, was used to test 
various problems experimentally. Dull, difficult, ambiguous, and in- 
frequently checked sections were identified and eliminated.5 

Questionnaires were then delivered to 1,381 persons. There were 
951 usable replies received after using five follow-up notices. This 
represents 59 per cent of the 1,600 and 69 per cent of those who re- 
ceived the questionnaire. A review of the characteristics of those 
answering points to the general conclusion that the sample is a 
young, middle-class, and urban group of adults select in intelligence 


5 Two valuable articles about this questionnaire have been published. See C. Robert 
Pace, ‘‘Factors Influencing Questionnaire Returns from Former University Students,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (June, 1939), 388-97; Raymond F. Sletto, 
‘*Pretesting of Questionnaires,”’ American Sociological Review, V (April, 1940), 193-200. 
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and educational training. The validity which the findings of this 
study possess is applicable only to the social strata from which the 
sample was drawn. Any application of these findings to other groups 
should be made in a tentative manner. 

The measurement of morale——The morale of the 951 adults has 
been measured by the Rundquist and Sletto morale scale. The in- 
ventors have said that the scale measures the degree to which the 
individual feels competent to cope with the future and to achieve his 
desired goals. The scale was completed and furnished with available 
norms in 1936. Reliability coefficients for the scale range from .70 to 
80.° 

Classification of the economic factors.—The investigation brought 
together data on fifty economic factors for both men and women. 
These were classified as (1) institutional factors and (2) social- 
psychological factors. The institutional factors are objective in the 
sense that they represent factors in the structure of the economic 
situation and are easily verified by independent observers who may 
examine written records. The social-psychological factors are sub- 
jective in the sense that they represent how the adults feel about 
their jobs. They are probably somewhat less stable and are more dif- 
ficult to verify. 

Techniques of testing for significance.—In order to find the factors 
associated with morale the technique of examining the difference be- 
tween high- and low-morale groups was followed. This meant that a 
definition of high and low morale had to be made. The distribution 
of morale scores was secured from an application of the Rundquist- 
Sletto morale scale. Extremes of an approximately normal distribu- 
tion were selected for analysis. Out of 478 men, 100 who had the 
highest and 100 who had the lowest morale scores were selected. For 
the women a similar procedure was followed. Out of 473 women, a 
group of 100 women of highest morale and a group of too women of 
lowest morale were selected. These very high- and very low-morale 
persons of each sex were compared on 50 variables. Differences in 
the proportions were examined and tested for statistical significance.’ 

* Rundquist and Sletto, op. cit., pp. 110-38. The morale scale is administered as Min- 


nesota Survey of Opinions (short form), published by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 


7 This test is made by computing the standard error of the difference between two 
given proportions and then by finding the ratio between the observed difference and the 
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INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS 

Morale as related to occupational classifications.—Is high morale 
more general in the higher or in the lower occupational classes? To 
answer this question we have grouped our 200 men—1oo of high 
morale and 100 of low morale—and our 200 women—100 of high 
morale and too of low morale—into the seven categories of the Min- 
nesota Occupational Rating Scale. These categories are as follows: 
I, professional workers; II, executives and managers; III, retail 


TABLE 1 


HIGH- AND LOW-MORALE GROUPS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


MEN WoMEN 
MINNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL Percent-| Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
CLASSIFICATION age age age age 
High | Low ny High | Low — 
Morale | Morale Morale | Morale 
N=100 | N=100 N=100 | N=100 
II. Executives and managers} 31 14 | +2.94 14 8 +1.49 
III. Retail and skilled....... 18 26 | —1.37 12 23 —2.07 
V. Small proprietors, minor 
VI. Apprentices, etc......... 4 ° 
VII. Unskilled laborers....... I ° 
VIII. Housewives............ ° i ea 48 37 +1.58 
Combined classes (III+IV+ 
V+VI+VII).............. 35 51 —2.31 17 31 —2.37 


+C.R. indicates higher percentage with high morale. 
—C.R. indicates higher percentage with low morale. 


dealers, clerical and skilled workers; IV, the agricultural group; V, 
small proprietors, minor clerks, and semi-skilled workers; VI, ap- 
prentices, watchmen, elevator operators, etc.; VII, unskilled la- 
borers. An eighth category is added for convenience of this study. 
It includes all housewives. 

Table 1 gives separately for men and women of high and low 


standard error of the difference. This ratio is commonly called the critical ratio. A 
critical ratio of 3.0 practically assures that the observed difference is not due to chance 
fluctuations. The probability that a difference with a critical ratio of 3.0 is due to 
chance is about 1 in 370. Whenever critical ratios of 3.0 and above are found, it is prac- 
tically a certainty that observed differences with such critical ratios are significant, that 
is to say, the differences are due to other than mere chance factors. 
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morale the number in each occupational group. That number is also 
the percentage since 100 cases are reported in each array. Critical 
ratios of the difference between proportions in the occupational 
groups have been computed whenever it seemed that a factor might 
be associated with morale. The use of the critical ratio may be seen 
by examining the differences noted above in the men who are execu- 
tives and managers. In the case of low-morale men there are 14 per 
cent; for high-morale, 31 per cent. The observed difference is 17 per 
cent. The standard error of this difference is 5.78 per cent. The criti- 
cal ratio is +2.94. The plus sign signifies association with high mo- 
rale. There are approximately three chances in a thousand that such 
a difference could have occurred by chance. We may have confidence 
that a significantly large proportion of these men in executive and 
managerial positions have high morale. In the case of women a criti- 
cal ratio of +1.49 gives less.confidence that high morale is associated 
with women managers and executives. There are thirteen chances in 
one hundred that the observed difference could have occurred solely 
by chance. 

Professional people show no significant difference in morale. Ex- 
actly as many men display high as display low morale. This may be 
explained by the fact that professional persons may react to their 
comparative security in two general ways. Some accept the status 
quo and exhibit their satisfaction with the rewards of the high-status 
position which they have secured. Perhaps, by virtue of their train- 
ing and daily contact, almost an equal number are so alive to the 
suffering of contemporary society that, although they themselves 
occupy relatively secure and respected positions, vicarious experi- 
ences resulting from identification fill them with discontent. 

An interesting question which might be raised is why executives 
and managers tend to exhibit high morale more often than low mo- 
rale when there is no difference observed in the professional ranks. 
Discussing this with sociologists, the interpretation most commonly 
accepted is the one which stresses the selective nature of the man- 
agerial or executive functions. These require energetic, optimistic 
personalities who believe that they can achieve goals set for them- 
selves and their subordinates. There must also be taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the position of an executive in a social 
hierarchy is conspicuous, commands deference, and satisfies pride. 
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Low morale is exhibited by both men and women in the lower oc- 
cupational ranks. This does not mean that an association has been 
demonstrated with each of these ranks (III, IV, V, VI, VII). In 
most instances the number of cases is too small to make such an in- 
vestigation. However, we can say with confidence that on the basis 
of the cumulative differences more low-morale people are at work in 
these occupational ranks. Social-psychological reactions to be re- 
ported later in this paper throw some light on this occurrence. Of all 
the reactions distinguishing high- and low-morale men, the approval 
of the job by family and friends is the most important. Some college- 
trained persons are working at jobs which actually require less train- 
ing and ability than they have to offer or less than they think they 
have to offer. Their morale is probably influenced by what they 
think their family and friends believe to be the achievement levels of 
their occupations. 

Housewives tend to show high morale, but we cannot have con- 
fidence that an association has been demonstrated. The findings may 
be summarized by these statements: (1) Morale is not associated 
with professional occupations. (2) Executives and managers tend to 
have high morale. (3) Lower occupational ranks (III, IV, V, VI, 
VII) hold more low-morale persons. (4) All the above statements 
are true for both men and women. (5) It is believed that any dif- 
ferences (other than chance differences arising from sampling) be- 
tween men and women in the various occupational groups can be 
explained largely by the cultural role assigned to the members of the 
two sexes. 

Morale as related to income.—It is not uncommon for the person 
with low morale to explain his inability to reach his goals because of 
insufficient income. Income was reported in step intervals of $500. 
By examining the distribution it was found that $2,000 was a critical 
income. Table 2 shows that men and women with incomes under 
$2,000 tend to have low morale, whereas those with incomes above 
$2,000 tend to have high morale. Are the observed differences sta- 
tistically significant? 

We may have great confidence in the association of high morale in 
men with high income.* Morale does not seem to be associated with 
the income which women receive.? A separate search was made to 

= +3.36. 9C.R. = +1.09. 
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see if any associations could be detected if the women were divided 
into the subclasses of single, housewife, and married and working. Of 
these three classes, only the housewives showed higher morale when 
the family income was above $2,000, but the difference was not sta- 
tistically significant. It is probably true that the man faces the 
major responsibility in providing the income for a family. The abil- 
ity to provide income commensurate with the expectations of his 
TABLE 2 
HIGH- AND LOW-MORALE GROUPS BY ECONOMIC FACTORS 


MEN WoMEN 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
ae cent- | cent- Critical cent- cent Critical 
age . age ritical | age age | ritica 
High Cases Low Cases Ratio High Cases Low Cases Ratio 
Mo- Mo Mo- Mo 
rale rale rale rale 
Income: 
Below $2,000......... 36 99 60 98 —3.36 58 gc 66 85 —1.09 
P Above $2,000......... 64 99 40 98 +3.36 42 go 34 85 +1.09 
ge: 
4 .| 46 100 63 909 —2.44 56 100 59 
30-44...... 54 100 37 99 +2.44 44 100 41 
Regularity of income: 
ncome regular, Yes. . 83 68 97 +2.44 87 69 92 
— of employment: 
Employment steady, 
92 97 77 97 +2.95 85 67 87 
Hours worked per week: 
20-44 hours.......... 27 96 43 96 —2.48 46 69 63 71 —2.05 


45 hours and over.... 73 96 57 96 +2.48 54 69 37 71 +2.05 
Financial plans for old 


92 98 68 99 +4.42| 79 93 56 87 +3.39 
+C.R. indicates higher percentage for high morale. 
—C.R. indicates higher percentage for low morale. 


own and his family’s living standard probably influences the morale 
of the male adult considerably. 

Morale as related to age.—Age has important cultural and occupa- 
tional definitions. In our group of adults approximately half had an 
opportunity to become established in their initial jobs before the 
depression years. The other half, which are the younger members, 
left the college to seek jobs in the depression years. Is age related to 
morale? 

Table 2 shows a summary of the information gathered originally 
for all cases in terms of an interval of one year. The younger male 
adults have low morale.’® Promotions which would have come to 


1° For men twenty-five years to twenty-nine years as compared with men thirty to 
forty-four, C.R. = —2.44. 
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them in an expanding economy have been denied them. Their oppor- 
tunity to earn the income which they may have anticipated in the 
golden years of the twenties has not been readily available. From 
interviews with nearly two hundred of the adults, it is known that 
they have postponed marriage in many cases because they have not 
attained their expected income or it is irregular or uncertain. 

There is no association of morale with age of women. This may be 
explained by the fact that women are not usually as expectant or 
dependent upon promotion. This is especially true of ve 
For the women who work (approximately one-half of the women in 
this sample do work) advancing age and maturity would be an ad- 
vantage in some occupations; in others, it would be a disadvantage. 
It might be suspected that these contradictory elements would neu- 
tralize the differences which may appear in such cases. 

Regularity of income and stability of employment.—Security is an 
almost universal wish. A regular income as a contribution to finan- 
cial security may be as important as the size of income. The subjects 
were asked to indicate the characteristics of their job by checking 
“Yes,” “Uncertain,” or “No” in answer to each item in a list of job 
characteristics. Many of these require the individual to express his 
judgment. Of these items, two seemed objective enough to warrant 
confidence that they represent easily verifiable information. They 
are presented as sociological factors. 

The first.is “Income is regular.”” Eighty-three per cent of the men 
of high morale marked this “Yes”; 68 per cent of the men of low 
morale marked this “Yes.” The critical ratio gives us confidence 
that regularity of income is related to high morale.” 

Of the high-morale women 87 per cent marked the same state- 
ment ‘‘Yes’’; 92 per cent of the low-morale women marked it in the 
affirmative. This is a negligible difference. A comparison of high- 
morale women with high-morale men likewise shows a negligible dif- 
ference, while a comparison of a low-morale group of women with a 
low-morale group of men shows a difference of 24 per cent.” This 
greater regularity of income for women can be explained by referring 
to the occupational rankings. Whereas over 20 per cent of the men 
are in occupational classes below III, only about 9 per cent of the 


uC.R. = +2.44. 2C.R. = —4.22. 
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women who work are in these classes. These occupations are more 
unstable, and income is less regular. College-trained women who 
continue to work rather than marry eithe -atered or move to the 
upper occupational ranks. 

In answer to the question, “Is yor ployment steady?” 92 per 
cent of the high-morale men said ‘’ , only 77 per cent of the low- 
morale men said “Yes.” This fact- nay be said to be demonstrated 
as associated with morale."’ For nen, answers to the same ques- 
tion brought an 85 percent “Ye rom high-morale cases and an 87 
per cent “Yes” from low-morak cases. This difference is negligible. 

Our proposition that in a greater majority of cases the jobs of the 
working women (113 cases) are more steady than those of the 
working males (200 cases) is partly affirmed by a comparison of the 
low-morale men with low-morale women on the stability of their 
employment. A difference of 10 per cent favoring the women is ob- 
served."4 This again indicates a greater stability of the employment 
for women. The finding is corroborated by S. A. Stouffer and Paul 
Lazarsfeld.’s 

Hours worked per week.—What, if any, relation is there between 
the number of hours worked per week and morale? Our data show 
that those working less than forty-five hours a week tend to have 
low morale.*® Table 2 summarizes the distribution. 

The explanation for the low morale associated with working less 
than forty-five hours a week must certainly be based on information 
regarding the stability of the employment and the wage rate re- 
ceived. It seems feasible to suppose that these factors are unfavor- 
ably related to this smaller time span. 

Financial plans for old age.—Financial security is strengthened by 
plans for financing old age. When asked if they had made such plans, 
92 per cent of the high-morale men said “Yes’’; only 68 per cent of 
the low-morale men said ‘‘Yes.’’ We have confidence that this factor 
is definitely associated with morale.'? For women similar results are 


13C.R. = +2.95. = —1.73. 
ts Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression (New York, 1936). 


% Men, C.R. = —2.48 for 20-44 hours a week; women, C.R. = —2.05 for 20-44 
hours a week. 
mC.R. = +4.42. 
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found."® Since we have such definite assurance of an association, this 
factor must certainly receive consideration in any discussion of mo- 
rale. 

Nonassociated factors.—There is no association between morale 
and the relation of the present job to the chosen field of specialization 
at the university. Similarly there is a lack of association with the 
number of firms by which the subjects are employed since leaving 
college. Likewise no relationship was found between economic status 
as measured by the Leahy Economic Status Scale and morale. 


Summary of institutional factors associated with morale.—(1) Finan- 
cial security looms as a most important factor in morale. Income 
above $2,000 a year, regularity of income, and stability of employ- 
ment are associated with high morale in men. Financial plans for old 
age are associated with the morale of both men and women. (2) Men 
from twenty-three years to twenty-nine years of age have lower mo- 
rale than those from thirty years to forty-four years of age. (3) Both 
men and women working less than forty-five hours a week tend to 
display low morale. (4) Among the unexpected findings are the fol- 
lowing: lack of an association of morale with professional as com- 
pared with nonprofessional careers and lack of an association of mo- 
rale with the relation of the job now held to the occupation for which 
the adult had trained. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 

An examination of social-ps: chological reactions to the vocational 
activities engaged in by the adults was conducted so that the rela- 
tion between morale and the job might be more clearly disclosed. 
It was believed that how the adults felt about their jobs would ex- 
plain many questions not answerable by a knowledge of institutional 
factors. The search was made to find out if satisfaction with the job 
was associated with morale, to investigate possible associations be- 
tween morale and specific characteristics of the job, and to discover 
what opinions about work were associated with morale. This report 
presents data on (1) job satisfaction, (2) characteristics of the job, 
and (3) opinions about work. 

Job satisfaction —This factor was measured by an adaptation of 


®C.R. = +3.30. 
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Robert Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Inquiry. A measurement on the 
scale may be said to evaluate the total satisfaction with the job. 

This total satisfaction is sumarized by responses indicating how 
well the adult likes the job, how much of the time he feels satisfied 
with the job, how he feels about changing his job, and how he thinks 
the satisfaction gained from his job compares with the satisfaction 
others receive from their jobs. The data show that men who are 
poorly satisfied with their job have low morale (see Table 3). Women 
indicating low job satisfaction are those associated with low morale. 


TABLE 3 
MORALE GROUPS BY JOB SATISFACTION 


MEN WoMEN 
Per- Per- Per- Per 
Jos 

cent- cent- cent- cent- 
age age ritica age age ritica 
High Cases Low Cases Ratio High Cases Low Cases Ratio 
Mo- Mo- Mo- Mo- 
rale rale rale rale 

Scores 
(6-20)....... 26! 57] 90] —4.65 28} 74] 56; 76] —3.63 
74| 98| 43] +4.65 | 72] 74] 44] 76 | +3 .63 


+C.R. indicates higher percentage in high-morale group. 
—C.R. indicates higher percentage in low-morale group. 


Characteristics of the job.—These characteristics analyzed for their 
association with morale show the specific values which adults re- 
ceive from their work. Twenty characteristics of the job are reported 
with data for morale groups (see Table 4). These characteristics 
were checked on a three-point scale including the responses, “Yes,” 
“Undecided,” and ‘‘No.”’ 

Outstanding differences between the high- and low-morale groups 
of men are those which occur in response to the questions as to 
whether family members approve of the job and whether advance- 
ment is on the basis of merit. These two characteristics of the job 
appear to be important indicators of morale. There is no evidence 
presented here to support a belief that the characteristics of the job 
are of themselves causing differences in morale. It may be that they 
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are primarily responsible for the differences. However, the point 
may be made that persons of low morale are persons of neurotic 
tendency and that the attitudes they express toward their jobs would 
not be markedly altered by any changes in the nature of their jobs. 
Only a careful search into the organization of the personality of each 
individual would bring tentative answers, and no attempt will be 
made within the limits of this study to establish causation. We can 
say that whether family members actually approve or not, the mo- 
rale scores of men are observed to be lower when they fcel that the 
work they are doing does not have the approval of their family.’ 
Likewise, morale scores are lower when they feel that advancement is 
not on the basis of merit.2° Every business organization, every edu- 
cational institution, every organized group which is seeking to build 
a working unit of high morale should squarely face these two facts. 
The implication is that either changes in the administrative struc- 
ture are demanded when workers report these characteristics (as- 
suming that morale is lowered by them) or the individuals need case- 
study analysis to find the more deep-seated reasons why they report 
dissatisfaction with their job (assuming the causes are not in the 
characteristics reported but in experiences that may lie outside of 
the work environment). Perhaps no point of view is valid which does 
not regard the worker as a social being conditioned by participation 
in many social groups and performing a role in the work situation that 
is greatly influenced by other group identities. The importance of this 
point of view has been clearly demonstrated by F. J. Roethlisberger 
and W. J. Dickson in their book, Management and the Worker.” 

Other significant differences between men of high and low morale 
show that three major considerations are associated with morale. 
These are: (1) the social approval which the holder feels he has ac- 
quired from his job; (2) the opportunity he feels he has for advance- 
ment; (3) the returns he feels he is getting for his labor. 

High morale is associated with an approval pattern as shown by a 
statement already reported, namely, family members approve of 
job,” and the statements that work possesses prestige?’ and friends 
approve of job.”4 


9 CR. = +4.98. 0 C.R. = +4.34. 
** Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
2C.R. = +4.08. 23C.R. = +3.42. 4C.R. = +2.30. 
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Characteristics of advancement are associated with morale as 
shown by the answers to the statements, advancement is on the basis 
of merit,”> ample opportunities for advancement,” and advancement 
is relatively rapid.’ 

High morale is associated with the feeling that there are satisfying 
rewards for the labor exerted. This is to be seen in a series of state- 
ments including: earnings are relatively good,”* family obligations can 
be satisfied,” income is fairly certain,*° tenure is fairly certain," con- 
tacts with many pleasant people,” work is healthful.33 

Although only a small percentage answered in agreement, sig- 
nificantly more low-morale men complained that competition is too 
intense*4 and the work too monotonous* and fatiguing.*° 

Women may need approval of their job, but our data do not reveal 
differences between high- and low-morale groups. Apparently wom- 
en have jobs which they feel are approved. This we can understand 
since only 9 per cent are working in occupations classed below occu- 
pational group III. 

The significant differences for women appear in the characteristics 
of advancement and in satisfaction with the environmental condi- 
tions of their work. Associations with advancement are demon- 
strated in the affirmative answers of high-morale persons and in the 
denial of this opportunity which is reported by the low-morale per- 
sons. These statements reveal significant differences: ample oppor- 
tunities for advancement,37 advancement on basis of merit,* advance- 
ment is relatively rapid.® It is interesting to note that the greatest 
difference between morale groups of women should occur on the 
statement, ample opportunities for advancement. Although the 
women are classified in high occupational classes, it appears that 
advancement is limited for many of them. Many women, doubtless- 
ly, have seen less-trained men promoted over them since culture has 
traditionally assigned most leadership roles to men. The struggle of 
the single and the married woman to hold her job in the face of 


= +4.34. 39 C.R. = +2.83. 35C.R. = —2.76. 
*C.R. = +3.28. 31C.R. = +1.95. C.R. = —2.05. 
277C.R. = 43.28. C.R. = +2.80. 37 C.R. = 43.57. 
= +3.46. 33 C.R. = +2.67. 33 C.R. = +3.00. 
C.R. = +-3.01. 34C.R. = —3.52. 399C.R. = +2.30. 
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increasing male competition may diminish the opportunities for 
advancement. 

The rewards for labor which exhibit greatest differences are on these 
statements: contacts with many pleasant people,*® family obliga- 
tions can be satisfied,’ and work is healthful.*? Associated also with 
low-morale women (with a small percentage reporting such agree- 
ment) is a feeling that the work is too monotonous.‘ 

Striking differences occur between men and women. Men have 
greater advancement opportunities but less security and tenure. 
Low-morale men also feel that they have less approval of their job by 
others than do women. Women are more satisfied with the length of 
their working hours than are the men but complain of the fatigue and 
monotony of their work more often than do the men. 

Opinions about work.—Seven statements were put before the 
adults. They were asked to mark each statement according to one of 
such choices as “agree,” “undecided,” or “disagree’’ (see Table 5). 

Largest of all differences occurred on the answers which men gave 
to the statement, the money value of a university training has been 
exaggerated in recent years. Of the low-morale men 61 per cent 
agreed that this was true, whereas only 36 per cent of the men pos- 
sessing high morale agreed that this was true.‘4 Two other differ- 
ences between men of high and low morale are significant. Associ- 
ated with low morale is agreement to the statements, the govern- 
ment should provide employment to all who cannot find work* and 
the government should gradually take over all large industries.* 
The percentage responding in agreement to these last two statements 
is small, and under no circumstances should it be understood that 
the agreement is a majority opinion of the low-morale persons. 

Only one large difference occurs for women of different morale 
groups. This is the higher agreement which low-morale women make 
to the statement, the government should gradually take over all 
large industries.‘7 This agreement is in line with the men of low mo- 
rale. Again the percentage responding is low, and caution is urged in 
interpreting the differences. 


#C.R. = +3.32. 4aC.R. = —2.18. #C.R. = —2.88. 
aC.R. = +1.86. 44 CLR. 
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In comparing men and women of high morale, the women agree 
much more than do the men that the money value of a university 
training has been exaggerated in recent years.** This can be under- 
stood when the income of women is compared with the income of 
men. Men who entered in 1928-29 earn a median annual income of 
$1,800 (1937). Women who entered in 1928-29 and who are working 
earn a median income of $1,200 (1937). 

Summary of social-psychological factors associated with morale.— 
(1) Three major considerations are associated with morale: (a) the 
social approval which the holder feels he has acquired from his job; 
(b) the opportunity he feels he has for advancement; (c) the returns 
he feels he is getting for his labor. (2) Men of low morale often re- 
port that their families and friends do not approve of their jobs. 
They also say that they lack advancement opportunity. (3) Women 
of low morale often feel that they do not have advancement oppor- 
tunities and pleasant people with whom to work. (4) Men report 
greater advancement opportunity than women but less security in 
income and tenure. Low-morale men feel that they have less ap- 
proval of their job by family and friends than the low-morale women 
do, but they do not complain of the working hours, fatigue, and 
monotony of their jobs as often as do the women. (5) Both men and 
women of low morale are poorly satisfied with their jobs. (6) Sig- 
nificantly larger proportions of men and women of low morale think 
the government should gradually take over all large industries. The 
percentage who responded in agreement to this statement is small, 
but a significant difference tells us that low morale is associated with 
this response. (7) Factors not associated with morale of men and 
women include freedom on the job, congeniality of employers, and 
freedom in personal life. 
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GROUP FRUSTRATIONS IN CONNECTICUT' 


DAVID RODNICK 


ABSTRACT 

Connecticut is a state whose population is composed almost entirely of minority 
groups. Even the Yankees have developed all the cultural characteristics of a minority 
group. The insecurities of the various groups brought about through failure to achieve 
the status to which they feel they are entitled have brought about group conflicts that 
have become more intensified during recent years. 

Connecticut is a state whose population is mainly composed of 
minority groups. It is Yankee in a historical sense rather than in an 
actual one, for two-thirds of the people within the state are first- 
and second-generation immigrants. Its Protestantism is also tradi- 
tional, since three-fifths of the state’s church members are Roman 
Catholic. And although the overtones of the state’s life and back- 
ground are primarily of Yankee origin, there still remains an un- 
resolved mass of conflicting group cultural and personality patterns 
that represents more truly the sociological picture of the state. 

Although no single group forms more than one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, nevertheless groups dominating in status do exist within the 
state. The British-Americans, of which the Yankees are part, cor: 
trol both economic and social life, and their political influence is as 
strong as ever. Second in status are the German and the Scandi- 
navian groups, who, in the processes of acculturation, tend to iden- 
tify themselves with the middle-class Congregational and Episco- 
palian cultures of the British-Americans. The Irish come next as the 
leaders of the Catholic groups and as the intermediaries between the 
older stock and the large mass of immigrants. Beneath the Irish 
come the groups of lower standing, the Jews, Poles, Italians, Slovaks, 
Hungarians, French-Canadians, and the Negroes. The Poles, Jews, 
and Italians, who represent one-quarter of the state’s population, 
are most consistently disliked by the British-Americans and the 

* This paper is based upon a two-year study of the ethnic groups in Connecticut. 
Some two thousand interviews and life-histories were collected. The free-association 


technique was used in collecting life-histories, since it was felt that the interviewees 
would be less truthful emotionally were questionnaires employed. 
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Irish, probably due to the fact that these three groups have recently 
become both economic and political threats to the older stocks. 

The feelings of frustration that almost all groups have developed 
as a result of being unable to achieve that status to which they be- 
lieve they are entitled, have operated to instil in each stock attitudes 
of superiority toward its neighbors. These attitudes of superiority 
are by no means of European origin, for many of them could have 
arisen nowhere but in the United States. The only prejudice com- 
mon to most European ethnic groups was the religious and economic 
reaction against the Jew, and it was this that was brought by the 
eastern and northern European peasant. The dislike of the Irish 
for the Pole, the Italian, or the French-Canadian, or the reaction of 
the Slovak to the Italian, or the Italian to the Pole, could have arisen 
only in the daily contact of these groups with one another in Con- 
necticut. 

None of the eight thousand first-generation Slovaks in Bridge- 
port had seen either a Negro or a southern Italian before coming 
to this country. And yet a strong reaction has developed among 
the Bridgeport Slovaks against these two groups. While it is the 
Irish that tend to make the Slovaks feel most insecure, the fear of 
arousing the antagonism of the Irish even more forces the Slovaks 
to divert their feelings of resentment toward a much weaker group. 
The group least able to fight back is the Negroes, who as a conse- 
quence receive the full brunt of the resentment that the Slovaks 
have stored up against their own low economic status. 

I always tell my children not to play with the nigger-people’s children, but 
they always play with them just the same. I tell them that nigger-children are 
dirty, and they will get sick if they play with them. I tell them that they could 
find Slovak friends just the same as they find niggers. 

This place is now all spoiled, and all the people live like pigs, because the 
niggers they come and live here with the decent white people, and they want to 
raise up their children with our children. If we had some place for the children 


to play here, I’m sure that the white children would not play with the nigger- 
children. 


While the motivation for the prejudice against the Negro is that 
the latter tends to make the Slovak aware of his own low economic 
status, the reaction against the Italians is primarily due to an at- 
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tempt to find his social place within the hierarchy of groups. Thus, 
the superiority of the Germans, the British-Americans, and the Irish 
are accepted by the Slovaks. If he developed any reaction against 
these, his opportunities for employment, and even for the privileges 
of being left alone, would be lessened. Toward the Italians, who both 
outnumber and compete with him, the Slovak is continually strug- 
gling to assert himself, in order to determine once for all the respec- 
tive ranking of these two groups. Since the main distinction of lan- 
guage difference cannot be used as a mark of superiority, differen- 
tiating characteristics such as the intensity of religious belief or cul- 
tural dissimilarities are used both by the Slovak and by the Italian 
to achieve status. As a result of this need to develop self-confidence 
in himself, the Slovak has masked his resentment toward the Italian 
by the feeling that the latter is not a loyal Roman Catholic. 


I am a religious woman, just like the rest of the Slovak people here. We 
people are not like some others who don’t believe in religion. .. . . People with- 
out good religion are no good. They go with the devil. The Slovak people al- 
ways go to church..... The Slovaks would rather go to church than eat. We 
have a good church and a good priest. The Italians have a good church now, 
but what’s the use of their good church! A lot of the Italians don’t go to church 
anyway. We have lots of Italians on this street, but I don’t think that three out 
of the fifteen families go to church on Sunday. And when they go to church, I 
hear they don’t want to put money in the basket. They are too stingy for re- 
ligion, but they like to spend money on other things. The Slovaks are not like 
this at all. The Slovaks pray all the time; in the morning and in the night. 


Italian ethnocentrism, on the other hand, is centered about the 
accomplishments of the inhabitants of Italy during the last two 
thousand years, on the assumption that any great man produced at 
any time during this period is proof enough that all individuals born 
within the group have all the biological potentialities of genius. 
This postulate should, however, be taken as a defense against the 
helplessness in which the Italians found themselves, both in Europe 
and in the United States. 


There’s no nationality that’s produced more great people than the Italians. 
Look at Michael Angelo, Leonardo Da Vinci, Dante and the others. The Italians 
have contributed more to civilization than any other people. The greatest 
painters, sculptors, writers and composers have been Italians. It’s about time 
that the others respect the Italians for being more important than any other 
people. Yessir, the smartest people in the world have been Italians. 
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Among the first-generation Italians, any differentiation between 
their familial life and that of others is immediately exaggerated in 
order to be used as a weapon against those groups toward whom 
they hold resentment. It is as if the Italians were to say, ““These 
people think they are better than we. But as a matter of fact they 
have plenty of faults, too. When you take everything in considera- 
tion, you'll find they are pretty inferior to us.” This tendency to 
prove to themselves their own initial superiority is exemplified by the 
following remarks of a first-generation Italian male. 

The Italian people are different than the other people. When somebody dies 
in the family, the Italian people feel like they lose somebody. The Polocks when 
they die the people in the family and all the friends have whiskey and beer and 
they have a good time just like a party. The Americans and the Slovak people 
they do the same thing. I was to a Slovak funeral one time and the people there 
they talk about everything, and they talk like no dead person was in the house. 
All the women get in one room and all the men get in the other room. The 
women talk and the men drink. One man that I knew one time told me that 
the Irish people have the worst thing. They make all kinds of fun when the 
Irish die. They take the dead man and they try to make him stand up. If they 
do that in an Italian place they would get killed for making such a disgrace. 
The Italian people when somebody dies in the house they never forget who they 
lose. I can’t understand these other people how they do it. I don’t think that 
they’re civilized. The Italian people don’t go to the show or no place when some- 
body dies in the families. When somebody dies in the other nationalities the 
people go to shows and they go to the dance in one or two weeks. That shows 
that they have got no respect for the dead people. 

While the above examples might be considered as prime examples 
of ethnocentrism in the sense that whatever the group does is right 
and what in any way differs from their beliefs and attitudes is 
wrong, there is still more to this state of affairs than this. The im- 
portant point to be mentioned here is that these differences are only 
accentuated when a need to compete arises. When a group feels 
that it occupies a definite place in the social hierarchy of the coun- 
try, that it is respected and unmolested, then a patronizing attitude 
toward those who differ from it may result. Where, on the other 
hand, intense competition exists between groups, both on economic 
and on status levels, attempts will be made by the groups concerned 
to prove to themselves that their desires for higher status are due to 
their own cultural superiorities. It is rather interesting that the Old 
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American stock of Thomaston, a small town near Waterbury, is far 
more tolerant of other ethnic stocks than are those of New Haven, 
Bridgeport, or Hartford. The reasons for this difference are rather 
obvious. In Thomaston the Old American stock are the officials, the 
businessmen, the skilled workers, and the foremen. The recent 
stocks, who are mostly Lithuanian, Polish, and Italian, are mainly 
unskilled and semiskilled factory workers. Few of the first genera- 
tion or their children live on a higher economic level than the vast 
majority of the Old American stock. Despite the cultural differences 
that exist between the Yankees and the recent comers, an equili- 
brium has been reached in which members of the Old American stock 
are accepted as cultural superiors while the immigrants are looked 
upon as unskilled laborers. To the skilled workers of Thomaston it 
is inconceivable that they ever will be in an inferior economic posi- 
tion to the immigrants, since no matter how poorly paid many of 
them might be, their opportunities are still greater than those of the 
eastern or southern Europeans. With a condition of this sort there 
is less bitterness among the Yankee workers of Thomaston against 
the other ethnic groups than exists, say, in the larger industrial cen- 
ters. 

No, I haven’t any dislikes, if you mean do I hate the Polocks, or the Germans, 
or the Jews. I don’t dislike any race of people. I try to be broad-minded. There’s 
good and bad in all races, and anybody that says all members of a certain race 
are all bad is just ignorant. I know plenty of Yankees that you can’t trust any 
further’n you can see ’em, but just because they happen to be descendants of 


the old settlers they think they’re better’n average. People like that make me 
sick. I mean it. They make me sick. 


What do I think the effect of these incoming groups will be? We'll be better 
off in the future. They will take some of the conceit out of us Yankees and give 
us a more cosmopolitan attitude. In reality the Yankees havea’t a corner on all 
the intelligence in the world. We need a mergiag viewpoint. Our job is to teach 
them to be good American citizens. We should make them feel welcome and 
give them a break. 


Contrasted with these attitudes are those held in the larger cities 
of Connecticut where economic rivalry is greater and where the pro- 
portion of Old Americans in the j »pulation is comparatively small. 
Among the latter many anxieties have been built up concerning the 
effect of these culturally divergent groups upon themselves. And al- 
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though the Old American stock still possess control over the eco- 
nomic life of the city, there is enough competition in business and 
politics to develop fears concerning the future. This feeling of in- 
security in the presence of the various ethnic groups who reside in 
the large cities of Connecticut is exemplified by the remarks of a 
middle-aged Yankee woman. 

I used to write a bit; wish I could now. I’ve got some things to say decidedly. 
I feel the American people are being pushed back like the Indians were. There 


are few real Americans now, and we are just shoved back and stepped on by a 
terrific lot of foreigners. ... . 


We have let all this rough stuff come into the country. Of course, they have 
as much right as I have to live, but they should be good citizens. They aren’t. 
That’s why we are in this mess. They should be checked on all the time. In 
stores we are pushed and shoved by people who don’t look as if they know any- 
thing. They never take off their hats when the flag goes by. They have no re- 
spect or reverence for anything. It’s too bad this country has been put where 
it is. These foreigners only want to get all they can. That’s all they are thinking 
about. Last Fall I was walking along State Street. A man was coming casually 
toward me. I don’t know what nationality he was. I know he wasn’t drunk. 
As he passed me he said, “Worst country in the world.” I wish I had called a 
policeman. These people are trying to stamp us out and overthrow our govern- 


ment. 

Many of these fears stem from the hostile impulses of the older 
stock toward the newer. Since the culture patterns contradict these 
impulses by stressing the importance of equal treatment for all in- 
dividuals, as represented in a sentence quoted from the above life- 
history,’ this hostility can be justified only if it is first made to come 
from the other ethnic groups. Thus the group having these hostile 
impulses will feel that it is not they who possess the hostile impulses, 
but rather the other stocks which are attempting to exploit, sub- 
merge, and even enslave them by attempting to change the consti- 
tutional form of government. In many cases, too, these attitudes of 
hostility may be part of the submerged wishes of the dominant 
group, in whick their own desires, as a result of guilt feelings, are 
put in the minds of the immigrants and their children. 

Nor is the older American stock the only one in Connecticut to 
insist upon the other groups conforming to its own patterns of be- 
lief and behavior. Almost every group that lives in a concentrated 


2 “Of course, they have as much right as I have to live.” 
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colony where it has little contact with the native population will 
affect superiorities of its own toward the small minorities that dwell 
among them. In New Britain, for example, where a large Polish 
colony exists the Lithuanians and the Ukranians are the ones who 
must bear the brunt of being looked down upon. In this instance 
the Poles brought over with them from Europe definite feelings of 
superiority toward the Jews, Lithuanians, White Russians, and 
Ukranians. With their children brought up in homes and parochial 
schools where Polish nationalism and cultural superiority were early 
implanted in their minds, the transition to American middle-class 
patterns was not an easy one. In many cases the second generation 
had their American ideals grafted upon a Polish base, so that their 
ideas of what Americanism implied were as much part of what they 
had been told of Polish nationalism as it was of the dogmas that they 
received in contact with children of other groups. Since an attitude 
of dislike and distrust of the Lithuanian had existed in pre-war 
Poland and had been accentuated in the post-war period, it was con- 
tinued almost in full force in New Britain. One second-generation 


Lithuanian male describes Polish hostility as it esixted around 1925 
in that city. 


My playmates before and for quite a long while after I went to school were 
Polish. There were some Irish in this neighborhood, but they played with them- 
selves most of the time. We used to fight with them for calling us names like 
“Hunkies” and “Polocks.”’ I didn’t get along very well with the Polish children 
either, because they were always adopting a superior attitude toward me, saying 
that I was a half-breed and in a lower class than they were. I remember that 
after a rain storm we used to build dams in the gutters, and they always broke 
mine and chased me away from theirs. If I sailed a stick of wood down the 
gutter, they always picked it up and threw it away. I hated them, and hated the 
Irish kids worse and used to join the Polish kids in fighting them. 

While I was young and living in the Fifth Ward, I was ashamed of being a 
Lithuanian. This was because all the Polish children of my age kept making me 
feel inferior... .. Another thing was the attitude of the Polish children towards 
me. They always treated me differently, so I began to feel that way. 


As against the example of the Polish colony in New Britain organ- 
ized along religious and nationalistic lines is the Hungarian one in 
Bridgeport where neither ethnic nor religious affiliations are as im- 
portant as the acceptance of the belief that Hungary’s thousand- 
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year borders must be returned to her. When Hungary received a 
slice of Czechoslovakia as a result of the German invasion, almost 
all Bridgeport’s Magyar organizations, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, participated in a victory parade. Until 1939, too, the 
Hungarian Jews in Bridgeport were considered as part of the colony, 
since these spoke Magyar rather than Yiddish and participated in 
many of the Magyar patriotic societies. As Hungary became more 
and more Axis-controlled, repercussions of this European situation 
have become felt in Bridgeport. During the last two years a deep 
schism has begun to separate the Jews and Christians within the 
Hungarian colony. One of the important Magyar weekly newspapers 
Bridgeport, which carries on its masthead a map of pre-war Hungary 
and the slogan ‘“‘Hungary’s Thousand-Year Borders Must Be Re- 
turned to Her,” began carrying on a campaign of anti-Semitism 
among the Christian Magyars. When the articles first appeared in 
the newspaper, one of the leaders of the Hungarian Jewish group 
asked for an explanation. The editor replied that the attacks were 
influenced by many factors, chief among them being that the Jews 
had become enemies of Hungary by attacking the Axis powers and 
that the Hungarian Jews were indifferent to the readjustment of 
Hungary’s borders and paid no attention to the persecution of Mag- 
yars in Rumania and in Yugoslavia. To the first-generation Magyars 
in Bridgeport Germany was the only nation which could help Hun- 
gary regain its former importance, and an attack against the Nazis 
was construed to be an indirect reaction to Hungarian nationalism. 

I find a general feeling of resentment throughout the Hungarian section to- 
ward the Jews. Various individuals tell me that heretofore the Hungarian Jews 
have identified themselves with the Hungarians in all matters except religion, 
but of late “other Jews’ have been distributing propaganda through the sec- 
tion calling upon Hungarian Jews to unite with the “other Jews” in a combined 
boycott of German-made goods and plans and projects to aid refugee Jews from 
Europe. The Hungarians are almost unanimous in their belief that all the re- 
sentment amongst the Hungarians against the Jews is brought about by agita- 
tion on the part of “other Jews” amongst the Hungarian Jews. 


However, identification with their homeland and its customs is by 
no means limited to the first-generation immigrants. The second 
generation correlates its status also with that of their parent’s home- 
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land. And even the third generation, when unable to identify them- 
selves with the Old American stock, will attempt to develop an arti- 
ficial pride on an ethnic basis. The concept of “‘race”’ still plays an 
important part in Connecticut culture, for despite the fact that the 
native stock accepts the postulate that all American ideals and be- 
havior are acquired culturally, yet in practice kinship of blood is 
given greater importance than learning processes. To the Old Amer- 
ican, southern and eastern Europeans are considered inherently in- 
ferior; northern Europeans definitely superior. When the term 
‘“‘white man’’ is used by the native group, what is meant is one who 
is neither Italian nor Slavic nor Jewish. As a result, groups that 
thought little of developing any self-conscious pride upon first ar- 
riving in the United States are compelled to encourage a “love” of 
their group as a reaction to the ethnocentrism found about them. 

Unfortunately, culture change cannot take place in the individual 
unless he first accepts the point of view of those who look upon him 
as different. Thus, a Jew who attempts to acculturate himself to 
the dominant culture must first accept its reaction toward him. This 
is exactly what occurs with most of the second-generation immi- 
grants in Connecticut, in whom an emotional reaction against their 
parents has been developed by their acceptance of American cul- 
ture. On the other hand, while the first generation is given feelings 
of inferiority, yet no opportunities are available for them to de- 
velop any reaction against the habits of their group through the 
adoption of another set of behavior patterns. The result is that many 
of them are compelled to conform overtly to a way of life in which 
they do not feel at home. The first generation coming from northern 
Europe and the British Isles can identify themselves with their 
homelands and continue their group life for the reason that the 
countries from which they come have status in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans. The groups coming from southern and eastern Europe who 
attempt to do likewise are termed “Un-American,” although little 
difference exists between the former and the latter in the way in 
which they identify themselves with their homelands. 

Almost all groups in Connecticut, thus, are on the defensive. 
Each group is attempting not only to achieve a status that it feels 
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it deserves as a result of its biological potentialities but also to ward 
off any tendencies on the part of others to combine against it. 
The more endangered each group feels itself to be, the more deter- 
mined it is to react strongly against the group or groups that may 
be responsible for this state of affairs. While many of the differences 
that exist between groups may be eradicated within one or two more 
generations, the situation as it exists today is indeed an inflammable 
one. The problems of a heterogeneous population such as exist in 


Connecticut still offer many research possibilities for the social sci- 
entist. 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA, MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS 
AND SOCIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS 


CHRISTOPHER TIETZE, PAUL LEMKAU, AND MARCIA COOPER 


ABSTRACT 

Relatively more schizophrenia is found in the “lower” social-economic groups and 
relatively more manic-depressive psychosis in the “‘upper’’ groups. It is suggested that 
this may imply a group differential in the ratio of schizothymic and cyclothymic per- 
sonality types. 

The present paper deals with the relative incidence of schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis in broad social-economic 
groups. For the benefit of readers without psychiatric training, a 
very brief and much-simplified clinical description of the two psy- 
choses is presented first. The concepts here set forth are not neces- 
sarily those of the authors but are believed to represent those of the 
sources from which our material is derived. 

Schizophrenia, also called dementia praecox, is characterized by a 
gradual weakening of rapport with others and disregard for consen- 
sus, by delusions and hallucinations, by queer and bizarre behavior, 
and by various types of disorders of thinking and speech. The course 
of the disease is chronic and frequently extends over many years. It 
may be interrupted by temporary remissions, but most cases finally 
lead to what has been called “‘mental deterioration.” The age of on- 
set is usually between eighteen and forty years. Men and women are 
affected in about equal numbers. Manic-depressive psychosis is 
characterized by periods of elation with motor excitement and 
periods of depression with motor retardation. The duration of these 
periods varies from a few weeks to several years. Each period ends in 
full recovery but recurrence is common. Depression is more frequent 
than elation. The complete form of the disease with alternate manic 
and depressive phases is rare. Early middle life is the danger period 
as far as manic-depressive psychosis is concerned, the typical age of 
onset being thirty to fifty years. There is a marked predominance of 
the female sex among the patients. 

Only very general statements can be made at the present time 
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concerning the etiology of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. It seems likely that both psychoses are the expression of 
general disturbances of the human organism. The nature of these 
disturbances has not yet been fully established. There can be little 
doubt that heredity is of importance in the genesis of both schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. In the case of schizophrenia 
a recessive type of inheritance has been accepted by many authori- 
ties. Heredity, however, is not the only factor involved. Environ- 
mental forces certainly promote or prohibit the development of the 
psychoses. 

Close relationships are known to exist between schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis and certain personality types of normal 
individuals. These types are called the “schizothymic”’ and the “‘cy- 
clothymic” type. Schizothymic persons are described as sensitive, 
seclusive, and sometimes suspicious, queer, and eccentric; they have 
only few and loose ties with their fellows and with the community. 
Schizophrenia tends to develop in individuals of this type. The cy- 
clothymics are quite different; they are communicative, practical, 
sociable, occasionally moody, but generally well integrated, mature 
personalities. Manic-depressive patients typically belong to this 
group. 

Apart from the disorders of advanced age, schizophrenia is the 
mst common psychosis. It accounts for about one-fifth of all first 
admissions to and one-half of all resident patients in mental hospitals 
in the United States. The difference between these two ratios is due to 
the fact that schizophrenics tend to stay in the hospital much longer 
than most other types of patients. The great importance of schizo- 
phrenia is best realized by remembering that about one child out of a 
hundred born must be expected to develop the disease. Manic-de- 
pressive psychosis is less common than schizophrenia. The ratio be- 
tween schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis is different in 
different countries. American statistics report about twice as many 
first admissions with schizophrenia as with manic-depressive psy- 
chosis; European psychiatrists have found higher ratios. These dif- 
ferences may be due to variations in diagnostic practice. True race 
differences cannot be excluded but have not been demonstrated. 
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To the best of our knowledge Ludwig Stern’ was the first author 
to report differences in the ratio between schizophrenia and manic- 
depressive psychosis in various “cultural” groups, as he called them. 
He studied data on 1,326 male patients, admitted to the Psychiatric 
Clinic in Freiburg from 1906 through 1912. Classification was made 
by diagnosis and by occupation. Individuals without occupation 
were classified according to the occupation of their fathers, and that 
was also done in a few cases where the occupational status of the son 


TABLE 1 


ADMISSIONS OF MALE PATIENTS WITH SCHIZOPHRENIA AND MANIC- 
DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS TO THE PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC IN 
FREIBURG, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1906 TO 1912* 


Schi Manic 
Occupational Group phrenia Depres- Ratio 
sive 

Artisans—proprietors and wage workers. . . 64 25 2.6 

Farmers and rural laborers.............. 74 30 2.5 

Factory workers and urban laborers... ... 51 22 2.3 
Business—proprietors and salaried employ- 

Professional men and public officials. .... . 25 40 6 


* Summarized from Stern, op. cit. 


was manifestly influenced by his mental condition. Table 1 presents 
a suminary of Stern’s findings concerning the 395 patients diagnosed 
as afflicted with either schizophrenia or manic-depressive psychosis. 
We have consolidated his occupational breakdown into five larger 
groups, taking special care to include in each group persons in all 
stages of their occupational careers, as farmers and farm laborers, 
master artisans and journeymen, etc. Differences in age distribution 
between the groups are thereby kept at a minimum. The class dif- 
ferences shown in Table 1 are very striking and, in spite of the small 
material, statistically significant. Among workers and farmers 
schizophrenia is much more common than manic-depressive psycho- 
sis, whereas in the business and the professional group more manic- 
depressives than schizophrenics are found. A second study by 


* Kulturkreis und Form der geistigen Erkrankung (Halle: Carl Marhold, 1913). 
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Stern,’ carried out on a series of cases from the City Hospital of 
Frankfort, fully confirmed the results of his earlier investigation. 

In 1918 William J. Nolan analyzed two large series of first ad- 
missions to the New York Civil State Hospitals during the preceding 
years. His material includes 3,692 male schizophrenics and 2,080 
male manic-depressives. The very detailed occupational classifica- 
tion of the United States census was used. Nolan’s papers give rates 
of first admissions per 100,000 for many occupations. We feel hesi- 
tant to accept these rates for three reasons: 

1. The notorious difficulty of properly matching the occupational 
classifications in statistics collected by different agencies, such as 
hospitals and the census. 

2. The exclusion of private hospitais, which must lead to under- 
representation of the more prosperous classes. 

3. The very small numbers of patients in many occupations. 

These objections do not apply if comparisons are limited to those 
made between one group of patients and another, and if single occu- 
pations are combined to form larger social-economic groups. This 
has been done in Table 2. The classification is based in principle 
upon the one used at present by the Bureau of the Census, but cer- 
tain groups are again combined to achieve maximum uniformity of 
age distribution. It should be noted that the table includes first 
admissions of schizophrenics for the period from October 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1916, and of manic-depressives for the period from October 
I, 1909, to June 30, 1917. In the computation of the ratio between 
the two psychoses this difference has been taken into account. 

In the nonfarm population the same pattern will be observed as in 
Stern’s studies. Among professional men committed to state hospi- 
tals, schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis occur approxi- 
mately equally often; in laborers the ratio is almost three to one. 
The intermediate groups show a fairly regular trend. A remarkable 
difference between the American and the German material is seen in 


* Ludwig Stern-Piper, ‘“‘Der psychopathologische Index der Kultur,” Archiv fiir 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, LXXIV (1925), 514-25. 


3 “Occupation and Dementia Praecox,” State Hospital Quarterly, III (1918), 127-54, 
and “Occupation and Manic-depressive Psychoses,” ibid., IV (1918), 75-102. 
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the position of the farming group. In Table 1 it ranks definitely with 
the “lower,” in Table 2 with the “‘upper”’ classes. 

In 1933 a tabulation of patients in hospitals for mental diseases 
was made by the Bureau of the Census.4 This report contains very 
interesting data on first admissions to state hospitals by sex, diag- 


TABLE 2 


FIRST ADMISSIONS OF MALE PATIENTS WITH SCHIZOPHRENIA 
OR MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS TO THE NEW YORK CIVIL 
STATE HOSPITALS BY SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GROUPS, 1909 TO 


1917* 
Schizo- Manic 
Social-Economic Group phrenia Degres- matte 
sive (Adjusted) 
(1909-17) 

848 339 2.9 
Semiskilled operatives and service workers. 956 585 1.9 
Craftsmen and other skilled workers. ..... 807 415 2.2 
Professional workers.................... 65 70 
All nonfarm workers.................... | 3,238 | 1,778 2.1 
Farmers and farm laborers.............. | 245 201 1.4 
No occupation or unascertained.......... | 209 101 2.4 


*Summarized from Nolan, ‘Occupation and Dementia Praecox,’’ State Hospital 
III (1918), 127-54, and “‘Occupation and Manic-Depressive Psychoses,’’ ibid. 
] (1918), 75-102. 


t Nonfarm proprietors, managers, and officials; semiprofessional, clerical, sales, and 
kindred workers. 
nosis, residence, and economic status. Table 3 is based on these data. 
The Statistical Manual 5 defines the terms used in this table as 
follows: 


“Urban” and “rural” are used as in the United States census classification. 
Places having a population of 2,500 or more are considered as “urban.” All 
other places are considered as “‘rural.”” The term “economic condition” refers to 
the patients’ circumstances before the onset of the psychosis. The terms used 
in classifying ‘economic condition” are defined as follows: 


4U.S. Bureau of the Census, Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1933 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1935). 

5 National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Statistical Manual for the Use of Hospi- 
tals for Mental Disease (Utica: State Hospitals Press, 1934). 
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Dependent: Lacking in necessities of life or receiving aid from public funds 
or persons outside the immediate family. 

Marginal: Living on daily earnings but accumulating little or nothing; 
being on the margin between self-support and dependency. 

Comfortable: Having accumulated resources sufficient to maintain self and 
family for at least four months. 

Patients should not be classed as “dependent” because they are not able to 
reimburse the hospital for their maintenance, provided they were previously 
able to maintain themselves. Minors and aged people cared for by their families 


TABLE 3 


FIRST ADMISSIONS OF PATIENTS WITH SCHIZOPHRENIA AND MANIC-DEPRES- 
SIVE PSYCHOSIS TO STATE HOSPITALS, BY RESIDENCE; ECONOMIC STATUS, 
AND SEX, AND TO PRIVATE HOSPITALS BY SEX IN THE UNITED STATES, 

1933" 


MALES FEMALES 
Type or Hospital, 
RESIWENCE, AND Eco- 
NoMIC STATUS Schizo- Schizo- 
: Depres- Ratio Depres- Ratio 
phrenia phrenia 
sive sive 
State hospitals: 
Rural—dependent...... 575 400 1.4 481 475 1.0 
Rural—marginal........| 1,146 849 796 755 
Rural—comfortable.. . . . 197 216 °.9 171 186 $0.9 
Urban—dependent......| 1,263 482 2.6 | 1,088 756 “1.4 
Urban—marginal....... 3,400 | 1,454 273 1 1.6 
Urban—comfortable. . . . 255 1.2 422 417 1.0 
Private hospitals.......... 799 go2 °.9 1,014 1,336 0.8 


* From U.S. Bureau of the Census, Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1933 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935.) 
should not be classed as “dependent.’’ Their economic condition should be 
considered as that of their families. 

A pensioner who has no accumulated resources should be classed as “mar- 
ginal.” 


First admissions to private mental hospitals are added for com- 
parison. These persons as a group are probably much better off than 
the “‘comfortable”’ in the state hospitals. Rural patients seem to be 
more susceptible to manic-depressive psychosis, urban patients to 
schizophrenia. This confirms the findings in New York State, seen 
in Table 2. In both groups the trend of the ratios from the “de- 
pendent”’ to the “‘comfortable’’ is quite regular in the males and only 
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slightly less so in the females. The differences are more pronounced 
among men than among women. Private patients are mostly urban 
and should be compared with the urban group. 

Faris and Dunham’* found in their ecological study in Chicago 
that schizophrenia shows very high rates in the central areas of high 
mobility, such as the hobo and rooming-house areas, and in other 
deteriorated areas. Manic-depressive psychosis shows a distribution 
pattern which is random in character. The ratio between schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis is 3.5 times higher in the 
poorest quarters than in the best. 

It seems too early to make generalized statements about the in- 
cidence of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis in different 
social-economic groups in terms of rates of first admissions per 
100,000 population. It seems likely to us that schizophrenia is more 
common in the “lower” than in the “upper” groups and that the 
opposite is true for manic-depressive psychosis, but neither relation- 
ship has been demonstrated beyond doubt on a sufficiently broad 
basis. We do feel, however, that the evidence accumulated in the 
present paper warrants a generalization about the ratio between the 
two psychoses. This ratio tends to follow a uniform pattern, at least 
if urban and rural groups are considered separately. There is rela- 
tively more schizophrenia in the “‘lower’’ social-economic groups, 
relatively more manic-depressive psychosis in the “upper” groups. 
We shall now be concerned with the interpretation of this difference 
in ratios. 

The possibility of a statistical fallacy must be ruled out first. 
There is no reason to believe that diagnostic practice in state hospi- 
tals is influenced by the occupation or the economic status of the 
patient, though it must be admitted that private hospitals may in 
doubtful cases have a greater preference for the more optimistic 
diagnosis of manic-depressive psychosis. Variations in age distribu- 
tion between the social-economic groups in our tables have been 
practically eliminated by suitable combinations and can only account 
for a very small part of the differences actually observed. 

It seems possible that young schizophrenics can be and are kept at 


6 Robert E. L. Faris, and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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home for a longer time in the higher than in the lower income brack- 
ets. It also seems possible that a depression requires earlier hospitali- 
zation in a professional man or businessman than in a laborer with a 
monotonous mechanical job. But our comparisons are based on first 
admissions rather than on resident patients and as long as a patient 
ultimately goes to the hospital it does not ma.ter very much—from 
the statistical point of view—how long this step may be delayed. 
Therefore this factor cannot be held responsible for the social-eco- 
nomic group differences in the ratio between schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis. 

This leads us to the conclusion that the differentials observed in 
the hospital material indicate true variations of incidence. In view 
of the relationship between schizophrenia and manic-depressive 
psychosis and the normal personality types, this implies the assump- 
tion that there is a higher concentration of schizothymics in the 
“lower’’ social-economic groups and a higher concentration of cy- 
clothymics in the “‘upper”’ groups. 

It seems unwise to say more at this point. It may be that the 
physical and social environment experienced by men: ':ers of different 
social groups contains factors which are able to produce schizothymic 
and cyclothymic personalities or to promote or prohibit the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. 

If, on the other hand, one chooses to think of the personality 
types as genetically determined, then it seems likely that the selec- 
tive action of social mobility has concentrated schizothymic stocks 
in the “lower” social-economic groups and cyclothymic stocks in the 
“upper” groups and that this is the basis of the differences in the 
ratio between the two psychoses. 

The facts presented in this paper seem compatible with either 
hypothesis. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PuBLIC HEALTH 


COMMENT 


This summary of research upon the differential relation of schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis to socio-economic status suggests further research 
to test the assumption and hypotheses of the paper. 
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The assumption of the authors that their findings point to “a higher concen- 
tration of schizothymics in the ‘lower’ social-economic groups and a higher 
concentration of cyclothymics in the ‘upper’ groups” can be readily verified. 
Two projects proposed to prove or disprove this hypothesis are to give one of 
the available tests differentiating these two personality types (1) to persons 
at “higher” and “lower” socio-economic levels and (2) to persons in different 
urban areas, i.e., a residential suburb, an apartment-house area, first-settlement 
immigrant district, and a rooming-house area. 

The hypothesis of the effect of social mobility upon the differential distribu- 
tion of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis might be tested (1) by 
plotting the past addresses of a random sample of each group and (2) by follow- 
ing the occupational career of a random sample of both groups. In this way 
the relative progress of the two groups up or down the ladder of economic suc- 


cess might be determined. 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


RESEARCH ON THE URBAN NEGRO 


ELAINE OGDEN MCNEIL AND HORACE R. CAYTON 


ABSTRACT 


Since the Negro’s position is an essential part of the social structure in the South, 
a structural approach is generally sufficient for studying Negro-white relations. In the 
North, however, the social structure does not depend on keeping the Negro (or other 
“aliens”) in a given place; and the status of minority groups has been marked by rapid 
changes. The nature of urban life and the differences in the sentiments of northerners 
as against southerners are examined as explanation of these changes. It is found that 
fixed status rather than free competition tends to govern the Negro’s position in social 
relations based on primary contacts, while competition is allowed in other spheres. The 
interaction of social distance and free competition thus determines his position in the 
social structure at any given moment. By devising indices of fixed status and free 
competition, Negro-white relations in various societies may be directly compared. 


The most fundamental and rapid social changes in America today are 
occurring in the cities, and it is in the cities that more and more Negroes 
are now coming to live. The increase in urbanization has been greater in 
recent decades for the Negro than for the white population, the percentage 
increase between the years 1920 and 1930 for the Negro population being 
almost 46 per cent, and that for the white population about 24 per cent.? 
The present interest of social scientists both in urbanism and in race re- 
lations has motivated our attempt to formulate a theoretical framework 
in which to study the Negro population of large urban localities. 

Several of the recent investigations of Negro communities were made 
in the ‘‘Deep South,” in localities characterized by stability in the social 
order and small population aggregates.? These studies have in common 
the so-called “‘structural approach”’; they have indicated the place of the 
Negro in the social structure and the myths and sanctions which keep him 
‘in his place.” In the study which we have been making of the Chicago 

* The percentage of the 1890 Negro population which was urban was 19.4; by 1910 
this proportion had increased to 27.4 per cent; and two decades later, in 1930, the census 
reported that 43.7 per cent of all Negroes lived in urban places. 

2 Among these studies are John Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); Hortense Powdermaker’s After Freedom (New 
York: Viking Press, 1939); and Deep South, by Allison i avis and Burleigh and Mary 
Gardner, under the direction of W. Lloyd Warner (in press). 

3 Powdermaker modifies the strictly structural approach. After pointing out the 
necessity of analyzing the social structures of both the white and Negro communities, 
she states: ‘““Yet what we deal with in this hybrid community is less structure than a 
process, a complex of actions and interactions to which structure forms a background 
itself hardly static.” (op. cit., p. 71). 
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Negro community,‘ the perspectives and methods employed in the re- 
search on the southern Negro were re-examined to ascertain their adapta- 
bility for our problems. Analysis of the social structure was of great 
value in showing the present social differentiation within the Negro popu- 
lation and the relations between the social structure of the entire city and 
the Negro community, as well as laying a basis for comparable studies in 
other cities.s It soon became apparent, however, that our research 
problem also required an analysis which would reveal the changing posi- 
tion of the Negro in the structure. The necessity for an additional ap- 
proach, different from that used by students in the South, arose out of 
the radically different nature of the setting of the study. 

In the Deep South the Negro occupies a “‘caste”’ position, according to 
some of the recent studies mentioned above. It is on the subordination of 
the Negro that the social order depends. Maintaining the Negro in his 
traditional place is essential for the smooth functioning of the economy, 
the political system, the educational system, and other parts of the social 
structure.® The study of the South at various periods of its history shows 
that Negroes and whites have lived side by side for generations, and yet 
Negroes have always been separate from whites in the structures of the 
society. 

In the North, on the other hand, the economy, the political system, and 
the educational system were not designed to subordinate or segregate the 
Negro population; their stability does not hinge on ‘‘keeping the Negro 
in his place.’ Again in contrast with the South, the North has experienced 


4St. Clair Drake, “Churches and Voluntary Associations in the Chicago Negro 
Community”; Estelle Hill Scott, “Occupational Changes among Negroes in Chicago,” 
and Mary Elaine Ogden (McNeil), ““The Chicago Negro Community: A Statistical 
Description” (reports of the Work Projects Administration, District 3, Chicago 
[mimeographed]); and other unpublished monographs on various aspects of the Negro 
community of Chicago, sponsored by the Institute for Juvenile Research and adminis- 
tered by the Work Projects Administration. 

5 W. H.R. Rivers points out that comparative studies demand a structural approach 
(“The Ethnological Analysis of Culture,” Nature, LXXXVII [1911], 358-60). 

6In describing the social order of the South, Reuter states: ‘The selection and 
placement of population and the economic structure were determined by the character 
of the natural area. The racial status and division of labor were essential parts of the 
system. The political system was formed as a tool of the economic interests. The social 
and moral order developed as a natural outgrowth of the economic and political ar- 
rangements. The ideological system arose immediately and inevitably from the system 
itself” (Edward B. Reuter, “Competition and the Racial Division of Labor,” Race 
Relations and the Race Problem, ed. Edgar T. Thompson [Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1939], Pp. 54). 
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successive invasions by various foreign-born groups which have entered 
the structure as subordinates, but with the passage of time have become 
dispersed throughout it. For example, the Irish of the past century in 
Chicago were looked down upon and ridiculed by the native whites, but 
today the Irish have achieved positions of power and prestige in the 
various hierarchies of the society.? Analysis of the position of Negroes in 
the total society of Chicago shows that there are levels in the substruc- 
tures of the society (e.g., the economic, the political, and the “‘social’’) 
beyond which Negroes are not found.* In the economic structure most 
Negroes are found in the lower levels of the hierarchy, performing un- 
skilled work. In the political hierarchy, while there may be Negro alder- 
men, there is not a Negro mayor. On the other hand, it can be shown 
that there are certain places in the social organization of the city where 
Negroes have developed a separate structure of their own, the most strik- 
ing of which is the system of social classes which parallels that of the 
whites.° 

A further contrast between the Deep South and an urban center such 
as Chicago is found in the realm of sentiments. All over the South the 
Negro’s status is “‘fixed’’ to a large extent; there is repression against any 
attempt to change that status and a belief permeating the entire society 
of his innate inferiority and the eternal necessity of preserving the color 
line. The social logics of the North do not so compulsively emphasize 


7 During the fifties, according to Bessie Louise Pierce, “competition from cheap 
Irish labor was dreaded just as later that of Negro labor was feared. The attitude of 
labor toward the Negro, therefore, was not entirely racial” (A History of Chicago [New 
York: Knopf, 1940], II, 185 n.) 


§ Park states in his recent paper on race relations: “It seems, then, that one may 
think of race relations as existing not only on different levels, that is (1) ecological, (2) 
economic, (3) political, (4) personal and cultural, but one may think of these different 
levels as constituting a hierarchy of relations of such a nature that change upon any one 
level will invariably have repercussions, not immediately, but finally, upon every 
other” (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 34-35). 


® An interesting development in Negro-white relations is seen in the rise of “bi- 
racialism.”” Living in a segregated community, and isolated from participation in parts 
of the white social structure, Negroes have capitalized on this segregation and isolation 
by developing a race consciousness and a race pride and by voluntarily building up a 
separate economic structure, hoping thereby to parallel the white structure and to offer 
greater economic opportunities for Negroes. See Char'es S. Johnson, The Economic 
Status of Negroes (summary and analysis of the materials presented by the conference 
on the Economic Status of the Negro, held in Washington, D.C., May 11-13, 1933, 
under the sponsorship of the Julius Rosenwald Fund [Nashville: Fisk University Press, 
1933]), P- 14. 
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white American supremacy—the population is too heterogeneous for the 
support of this racial doctrine. The expediencies of city life, the charac- 
teristic mobility, anonymity, and secondary relationships of individuals, 
the division of labor and the consequent interdependence of the city popu- 
lation’? do not present a favorable setting for the tremendous expenditure 
of attention and energy seen in the South to keep the Negro “in his 
place.” The implications of these differences are that Negroes have 
fuller participation in northern city life than they enjoy in the rural areas 
and small towns of the South. 

If any one process characterizes urban, life it is the intense competition 
which is evident in all spheres of life and which leads to great extremes of 
wealth, power, and prestige. Cooley, in his essay entitled ‘Personal Com- 
petition,” describes the general relation between social conditions and the 
intensity of competition in the following propositions: ‘The intensity 
of competition varies: (1) with the degree of personal liberty; (2) with 
the rate of social change; (3) inversely as the efficiency of the selective 
agents.”’* There is no doubt that both the degree of personal liberty and 
the rate of social change are greater in the city of the North than in the 
rural South, and especially as these factors affect Negroes. The “‘selective 
agents” in the South are certainly efficient—so efficient that Negroes are 
not allowed to compete for many of the values of the society there. This 
is true to a much more limited degree in the North. 

For the Negro, and other “visible” groups, race distinctions serve to 
limit the effectiveness and areas of competition. Race antipathy, the 
vague sense of insecurity which results from contact with strangers," 
is further reinforced by the tradition of the South in the case of Negro- 
white relations. Color and cultural differences are bases for barring 
Negroes (and other “alien” groups) from certain neighborhoods in the 
city and from intimate social participation with ‘‘whites.”"4 Race con- 


© Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(July, 1938), 1-24. 

11 B. Schrieke, Alien Americans (New York: Viking Press, 1936). 

%C. H. Cooley, Sociological Theory and Social Research (New York: Henry Holt, 
1930), pp. 168-69. 


*3 Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CXXXX (November, 1928), 11-20. 


™4 It is apparent that to posit all “whites” against all ‘“Negroes” as two contrasting 
groups is an oversimplification. Among whites as among Negroes, extreme differentia- 
tion of attitude toward the “opposite” race is found, not the least significant of which is 
indifference. 
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flict arises in the northern city when Negro competition is felt keenly 
enough, at which point color becomes a symbol of unwanted competition. 
It is when the numbers of colored competitors threaten coveted residential 
space, economic gains, political power, or other values of the society that 
race conflicts arise.*s 

In the Chicago study it seemed fruitful to regard the position of Negroes 
from two viewpoints: Negroes as competitors and Negroes as a fixed- 
status group. In certain areas of social life Negroes participate as com- 
petitors; in other spheres, they are noncompetitors. In the first kind of 
area, competition is regulated by custom and convention; but in the 
other areas competition does not exist—the principle of fixed status there 
determines the position of Negroes.*® 

The competition of Negroes for space, for jobs, for political power, and 
for social recognition in Chicago is recognized both by Negroes and by 
whites. Underlying these, there is, of course, the struggle for existence, a 
basic and unconscious biological process which, however, is modified by 
economic factors as well as by the demographic characteristics of the 
ethnic groups—for example, age-sex distribution and marital condition.*’ 
Competition for space is a basic ecological process, which, in a city where 
race and ethnic segregation occurs, may be regarded as competition be- 
tween the ethnic groups. Negroes are limited in their competition for jobs 
by lack of training and skills, and probably only in times of labor short- 


5 Some clue to the intensity of the competition between Negroes and whites for land, 
jobs, and status which has resulted in conflict is to be found in the number of brutal 
race riots which, within a brief period, followed the Negro migration to the North. 
Johnson points out that in East St. Louis the riot was over Negro workers who had 
menaced jobs of white workers; the Chicago race riot was caused by the conflict of 
Negro and white workers in the Stock Yards for jobs and the competition for space in 
Hyde Park; the riot in Arkansas rose out of a desire to curb the tenants’ demand for more 
for their cotton; and in the Atlanta riot of 1906, a chief incitement to violence was the 
menace to the economic security of whites by Negro carpenters and bricklayers (Charles 
S. Johnson, “Race Relations and Social Change,”’ in Thompson, of. cit., p. 286). 


‘6 It is important to emphasize that the attempt of whites to limit the competition of 
Negroes is directed not only against them, but against all groups of potential competi- 
tors who are “visible” in appearance or language, or culturally of a lower standard of 
living and hence identifiable as competitors. Because of the Negro’s higher degree of 
visibility and the tradition of slavery the Negro is perhaps more limited in his ability to 
compete with whites than other “non-white” groups. See Robert E. Park, ‘The Nature 
of Race Relations,” in Thompson, op. cit., pp. 3-45; and Charles S. Johnson, “Race 
Relations and Social Change,” in Thompson, o?. cit., pp. 271-303. 

17S. J. Holmes, The Negro’s Struggle for Survival (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1937). 
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ages are Negroes competing with whites on equal terms. Some Negroes, 
however, have obtained positions of economic power in the city. The 
political power of Negroes is fully realized by Chicago politicians and by 
Chicago Negroes themselves, and in politics Negroes have made gains 
which could not have been attained through other means. Negroes, how- 
ever, do not belong to white churches or social clubs, nor do they marry 
into white families ;** and there is a system of social classes among Negroes 
which is separate from other systems of social classes which exist among 
whites. 

The Negro is ever attempting to widen the sphere within which he may 
be allowed to compete. Each new achievement of a Negro—whether it 
be the winning of a world’s title in sports, or a new appointive position in 
the city government—s hailed by the Negro press as a step forward. New 
migrants are amazed and delighted to see Negro policemen, to have a 
Negro alderman, to see a Negro employee in the public library. After a 
while these gains of the Negro in the North are taken for granted and the 
Negro loses more and more of the ‘‘caste mentality” which he could not 
avoid developing in the South and comes to think of himself as being able 
to advance his status beyond any allowed him there. 

However, in social relations based on primary contacts, race antip- 
athy serves to preserve the color line. In intimate social relations with 
whites based on nonutilitarian motives, Negroes are barred, for here the 
sentiment of race prejudice inhibits the development of primary relations, 
and the mores of the society crystallize the belief in the undesirability, if 
not the danger, of intimacy with persons of different racial origin. Whites 
may not want to eat with Negroes, to live in the same neighborhood with 
them, or to marry Negroes, but whites will work with Negroes for mutual 
gains and will compete wit’: them for prestige in sports, scholarship, or 
political power—for econcmic interdependence, collective action, and 
competitive co-operation are characteristic of city life, just as is social 
distance.’? 

Social distance fixes the role of the Negro in certain spheres of social 
life; competition allows him to widen the area in which he participates. 
It is the interaction of these two processes which determines his position 
in the social structure at any given moment, and the direction of the proc- 


‘8 Interracial marriages do not represent marriages between “families” in the sense 
that the families encourage or sanction such marriages. On the contrary, interracial 
couples are generally ostracized by both Negroes and whites. 

9 See the discussion by Park of “sentiments” and “interests” in Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), chap. i. 
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esses can be fully perceived only by a structural analysis of the society in 
which the processes are taking place. The rise of separate Negro social 
structures is a response to the fixed status of Negroes enforced by whites 
in the areas of social life where primary contacts predominate. In the 
relationships so characteristic of city life—namely, the secondary, im- 
personal, instrumental relationships, where other persons are regarded as 
means rather than as ends in themselves—interests rather than senti- 
ments motivate behavior 21d thus Negroes are not barred from compe- 
tition. But even in these instrumental relationships, competition is not 
as effective for Negroes as for whites in determining place in the social 
structure, for Negroes are subject to race antipathies and are thus limited 
in their mobility. On the other hand, the Negro’s position in the various 
parts of the social structure is continually changing, responding to changes 
in economic conditions (prosperity, depression), to change in political 
administration (conservative, liberal), as well as to pressure by Negroes 
themselves or by agencies or groups interested in raising the Negro’s 
status. 

A fruitful method of studying Negro personality was found in the 
analysis of the individual effects of the principles of fixed status and free 
competition in operation in the society. In the northern city, influenced 
by the democratic ideology and the freedom of city life, the Negro lives 
in two worlds—the white world and the Negro world. He becomes aware 
of the coniradiction between the ideology of democracy and free com- 
petition and the fixed status to which he is assigned by whites. While in 
the South, there is little doubt as to how he ought to act, in a city like 
Chicago he is often not at all sure. He may work for a white man and 
receive recognition for his skill and capabilities, but he must not “marry 
the boss’s daughter.”” He may be awarded a degree from the university, 
but he cannot expect to practice medicine in a white hospital, be pledged 
to a white fraternity, or attend the Senior formal dance—at least not 
under ordinary circumstances. But there is no strict rule to guide him. 
White northerners are themselves often uncertain as to how to act with 
Negroes, what to expect from them, and how far to treat them as equals. 

The marginal personality”® of many Negroes is the result of their dual 
position in society, because of the fact that in a supposedly democratic 
society they are allowed to compete for some values but are not allowed 
to compete for others. If their status were unalterably fixed and explicitly 


20 We do not believe that all Negroes in Chicago are “marginal,” but “marginality” 
is more characteristic of Negroes in Chicago than in a stable southern community. 
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defined in all aspects of social life, Negroes would perhaps become ac- 
commodated to this situation. If, on the other hand, Negroes competed 
fully and equally in all spheres of life, they would not develop a mentality 
different from other persons in the society. In either case the marginal 
man would disappear, for this personality arises out of the confusion 
which exists in the minds of persons in a society characterized by the 
principles of both fixed status and free competition. 

In conclusion, the position of the Negro in the South is embodied in the 
structure of the society, and his continued subordination, therefore, is 
necessary to insure its smooth functioning. To the extent that his position 
remains consistent with the social structure, a structural analysis is ade- 
quate as a method of study." In the North, the social structure does not 
depend on the subordination of the Negro, and rapid changes in his status 
have occurred within a relatively short period of time. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to a structural analysis, it is necessary to study the processes and 
the sentiments sanctioning the processes which allow the Negro to change 
his position in the structure. 

From the intensive investigation of Chicago and of other cities of 
different functional and regional types, a number of “indices” of free 
competition and fixed status which determine the Negro’s place in the 
structure might be devised which would make possible a comparison of 
Negro-white relations for the cities studied. The various studies of Negro- 
white relations could then be placed in a continuum, the two poles of 
which would be the ideal types of communities characterized by free 
competition and fixed status. It would then be possible to bring into one 
general framework the studies of the caste-like sotieties of the Deep 
South, of the contrasting urban societies in Chicago and New York, and 
all other variations of this dimension which might exist. 


Curcaco, ILLrnors 


2t Tt must not be assumed, however, that even the rural parts of the South are com- 
pletely stable at the present moment. 


SOME SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF RELIGION 
IN RURAL JAPAN! 


JOHN F. EMBREE 


ABSTRACT 


In order to understand the religion of a society it is necessary to understand the 
social and economic organization of that society. In this study of a Japanese peasant 
community it is noted that those things which are of greatest social value to the com- 
munity enter into its religious beliefs. Further, the religious life served to strengthen the 


social relations of the group involved and to emphasize the interdependence of the indi- 
vidual and the group. 


In order to understand fully the religion—the body of ritual and be- 
lief—of a society it is necessary also to understand the social and economic 
life of that same society because the sacred beliefs and practices of a people 
are a function of their whole economic and social organization. Because of 
this fundamental fact we can never learn the nature of a religion simply by 
a perusal of the sacred texts, i.e., written words, torn from their social con- 
text; nor will a life of Buddha and a study of his original teachings in 535 
B.c. tell us much of the nature of religion in a Japanese village in A.D. 1935. 

In this paper I shall use the term “‘religion”’ as referring to the body of 
beliefs and ritual practices of a given community connected with sacred 
things—things of social value. These sacred things may be aspects of the 
environment or of the social organization or even individuals as members 
of the community; they may also be representations of any of these 
things.? 

People in preliterate folk societies—and peasant communities in Japan 
are to a degree folk—depend much more directly on their physical en- 
vironment than do those in cities. To a city man the first of May is much 


* The general conclusions concerning religion in a southern Japanese village pre- 
sented in this paper are based on a year’s field study by Ella Embree and myself in 
1935-36 under the auspices of the Social Science Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago. Most of the factual material gathered may be found in Suye Mura, a Japa- 
nese Village (Chicago, 1939), especially chap. vii. Remarks concerning Chinese village 
life are based on the studies of Hsiao-Tung Fei (Peasant Life in China (London, 1939)) 
and Daniel Kulp (Country Life in South China |New York, 1925)). 

2 This approach to the study of religion was first emphasized in Europe by Emile 
Durkheim (Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (Paris, 1912]). Modern social 
anthropologists such as Mauss, Malinowski, and Radcliffe-Brown have in various ways 
further developed it. See, for instance, Radcliffe-Brown, Taboo (Cambridge, 1939). 
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the same as the first of November, but to a Japanese farmer there is a vast 
difference. In May he prepares his rice-seed beds and plants the seed, 
while in November he gathers in the last of the harvest and looks forward 
to a season of rest and relaxation. 

Every month, almost every day, has its own special occupations for the 
Japanese peasant. A reflection of this periodic recurrence of agricultural 
pursuits is the periodic recurrence of festival days. These festival days are 
regulated by a lunar calendar, and most of the important ones occur on 
the fifteenth of the lunar month—the time when the moon is full, a fine 
occasion for groups to come together for a celebration of some deity and 
day, for ¢rink and good fellowship. 

It is notable that those things of greatest social value to a community 
are the things which enter into its body of religious belief and ritual. In 
Japan the basic and all-important product is rice, and there is a deity, 
Inari, associated with rice, fertility, sex, and good fortune (by the com- 
bination of rice and sex, by the way, Inari is a patron deity of the farmers, 
on the one hand, and prostitutes, on the other). Rice and rice wine form 
the commonest offerings to the gods. 

Things may be of negative as well as of positive social value. Wind can 
destroy paddy rice if it comes at the wrong time, rivers can flood and 
cause damage. Thus we find a special wind day in the festival calendar, 
and the destructive power of rivers is recognized in a river god, Kawa no 
Kami sama, who is regarded as, on the whole, malevolent. 

The farmers’ year in Japan, and in China as well, is filled with a series of 
festivals in honor of various deities and aspects of the environment. The 
names of the deities are not important—whether they are what is called 
Shinto, or Buddhist, or Taoist, is of interest only to the culture historian. 
The significant thing is that they mark the different seasons of the peas- 
ants’ year, that by what they are associated with and the type of offerings 
given they reflect in a ritual manner the things of greatest social value to 
the community. 

Furthermore, the annual ceremonies in honor of each deity serve as 
periodic occasions for the individuals of the community to unite in a com- 
mon ceremony, renew their sense of social solidarity in common ritual, 
followed by genial sociability. The individual’s beliefs become expressed 
again, and by the repetition are kept alive. The individual again becomes 
conscious of his dependence on his fellows, on the one hand, and gains re- 
newed vigor from the social contact, on the other. He goes back to his 
daily work with an added zest for life. 

To illustrate these points, the deity Jiz6 may be taken as an example. 
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Historically Jizé is a Buddhist deity, the one who guides children’s souls 
through Hades. His role as a guide and protector of children exists in 
Suye Mura, but only to a minor degree as compared with his other func- 
tions. 

First of all, Jizé serves as a protector of crossroads, entrances to vil- 
lages, and other dangerous places. Second, some houses have images of 
Jizé by their entrances as protectors. Occasionally such households are 
said to have such images not for protection but as an aid to sorcery. Thus 
Jizé’s supernatural powers may be turned toward either good or evil. 
Third, he serves as keeper of brides. At weddings some young men of the 
neighborhood bring an image of Jiz6 into the banquet hall, accompanied 
by ribald jests and demands for wine. In this context Jizé is said to keep 
the bride from running away to her home. Fourth, certain particular Jizé 
are regarded as good for curing certain diseases, especially earache, and 
receive prayers and offerings from the sick in this connection. But most 
interesting of all, images of Jiz6 are frequently found in buraku dé. (In 
rural Japan, villages are made up of a number of hamlets, and each hamlet 
or buraku has a religious structure which houses one or another deity, 
usually Buddhist—it may be Kwannon, Yakushi, Jizi—the particular 
deity is not important.) 

The neighborhood dé serves as a play place for children, a sleeping 
place for wandering beggars and pilgrims, and a place of meeting in the 
evening for young men and girls. The dé is no mere empty structure, for 
the presence of an image of a deity makes it an inhabited building, a 
dwelling. Thus mothers feel it is a good place for children to play; a lone 
pilgrim does not feel utterly alone when he sleeps there. This, then, is one 
important function of the dd—a public building where children may play 
or adults stop for a visit or a night’s rest—a familiar homely little building 
looked after by the local group and housing a deity. The dé, in a sense, 
represents the hamlet. 

Another expression of this is the annual celebration. Each hamlet is 
subdivided into groups of two or three houses called kumi. The members 
of one group are responsible for looking after the dé celebration one year, 
those of another group the next year, and so on. During the day of the 
festival the group in charge serves tea and beans to visitors and exchanges 
gossip. Someone from each house in the hamlet comes during the day to 
make an offering to the deity and to drink tea. Some time during the day, 
or in the evening under the full moon, there is a general gathering of 


3 For further details on these practices see Suye Mura, a Japanese Village. 
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neighborhood people to drink together. Thus once a year the local group 
renews its social solidarity by means of the local dé festival. 

Jizé, then, as a particular named deity, is irrelevant. The use of some 
sacred object to mark crossroads and dangerous places reflects the so- 
ciety’s recognition of these places as sources of potential harm, hence re- 
quiring some preventive measure. A home is directly important to the 
family and indirectly to the community, and every dwelling is protected 
by deities of various kinds—some have statues of Jizé. Certain families 
suspected of black magic are supposed to have some shrine to the evil dog 
spirit, and Jizé is one of the many forms such a shrine may take. Again, 
at marriage, Jiz6 is simply one of several aspects of the ritual recognition 
of the importance of marriage to the community. As to Jizé dé, the sig- 
nificant thing about this aspect of the religious life of the village is the way 
in which the dé serves to give expression to the social unity of the local 
group. There are many other festivals which serve the same or similar 
functions. Some involve Buddhist deities, some Shinto, but both serve 
the same ends. In China the village temple houses Taoist and Buddhist 
deities, but the social functions of the temples are independent of the 
particular historical brand of deity housed. 

The local shrines and temples and the festival calendar are associated 
with agriculture, with the seasons and with the local group dependent on 
them. Myths which may be associated with certain deities and rituals 
serve to sanction custom. The subject of mythology, one important aspect 
of religion, I have no time for here. 

The religious system and festival calendar in rural Japan and, as far as 
I can judge, in rural China, serve, then, these functions: (1) Through the 
offerings and beliefs surrounding the deities involved, i.e., in the belief and 
ritual concerning them, both individual and collective, they reflect things 
of social value to the community, such as rice, wind, sickness, and health. 
(2) As common centers for the local group and through the periodic cere- 
monies they serve to maintain the solidarity of the local group and to keep 
alive the common sentiments and beliefs by having them recurrently ex- 
pressed. 

In both Japan and China there is, however, another whole body of be- 
lief and ritual in addition to the local deities, shrines, and community cere- 
monies, namely, ancestor worship. In China ancestral worship, although 
indorsed by Buddhism, is closely connected with Confucianism. But in 
Japan it is today closely associated with Buddhism—ancestral tablets are 
often kept in the local Buddhist temple; a Buddhist priest performs the 
rituals at funerals and memorial services. 
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The significant thing about ancestral worship in both countries is that 
it concerns the immediate family and the extended family, rather than the 
community or local group. One of the most important, and in the nature 
of things inevitable, events in family life is the death of the house head— 
an event which necessitates a complete rearrangement of social relations 
within the household. The son who was formerly subservient to the head 
is now himself head and takes over both the privileges and the responsi- 
bilities of head of the house. The widow goes up in status on the death of 
her husband, and her voice carries more weight in family affairs. All in all, 
the death of a house head is a break and a shock to the smooth functioning 
of the immediate family. 

In rural Japan there is an interesting dichotomy which manifests itself 
at a funeral. The local group, the neighborhood, comes to the aid of the 
stricken family by assisting in the funeral preparations, calling the priest, 
digging the grave. The extended kin group, on the other hand, assembles 
from far and near to mourn and participate in the funeral rituals. There is 
here a recognition of two separate social groups, one based on geographical 
nearness and the other on kinship, each group affected by the death and 
each responding to it, but doing so separately. 

In addition to the funeral a means of giving continuity to the family 
life and lessening the break caused by death is through the concept of the 
head becoming a spiritual, but nonetheless real, ancestor to whom duties 
of filial piety continue to exist and who continues to serve as a unifier and 
strengthener of family ties. With time a given ancestor’s influence dies 
out, but this is a gradual, not a sudden process, and in China a given real 
or mythical ancestor of several centuries back comes to serve as a symbol 
for all ancestors between him and the recently dead. This legendary first 
ancestor serves as a symbol for the extended family group or clan. 

Ties with the ancestors are maintained daily through offerings to the 
tablets and periodically through an annual ceremony participated in by 
the whole extended family through offerings at the graves, memorial serv- 
ices, and visits among relatives. In Japan this is the period called Bon in 
the seventh month when the ancestors are believed to come back to 
earth fora short period. In China this is the period of Ch’ing Ming in the 
third month. Both the Bon and the Ch’ing Ming periods serve to revivify 
the sense of the continuity of the family through time from generation to 
generation. It is a special, more important, re-emphasis on the part of the 
descendants of a unity expressed daily in each home through offerings to 
the tablets. 

The funeral service, the periodic memorial services for particular re- 
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cently deceased members, and the annual ceremony for the dead serve to 
bring together the extended family, the horizontal spatial family in con- 
trast to the perpendicular temporal family. The bonds of kinship are 
strengthened by these reunions, the interdependence of family members is 
re-emphasized. 

Ancestor worship, then, serves to unite the kin group, to insure its 
solidarity; a solidarity based on blood relationship in contrast to the 
other aspects of village religion which serve to unify the local group—the 
group based on common territory and common occupation. 

We may now summarize the significant aspects of religion in rural 
Japan. It consists fundamentally of a body of ritual and belief which may 
be classified under two broad heads: (1) the series of seasonal festivals 
associated with agricultural and other deities and celebrated on a neigh- 
borhood basis; (2) ancestor worship, performed on a kinship basis. 

These two aspects of the religious life serve the following functions: 
(1) to give ritual recognition to things of social value to the society, e.g., 
rice, silk, wind, water, human life; (2) to strengthen the social relations of 
the groups involved, especially the local group and the kin group (there 
are sometimes special deities connected with occupational groups also, 
such as carpenters or waggoners); (3) to give the individual (a) a sense of 
dependence on the group through emphasizing his duties toward it, and 
(6) a sense of security as a member of the group, thus emphasizing his 
rights as a member of the group. A man of few kin, or a man who lives 
isolated from the local group, is a poor man, a beggar, a nobody. 

These generalizations, based on a study of the religious beliefs of rural 
China and Japan, should also apply to rural France, or England, or Italy. 
Instead of Buddhist deities we would find Christian saints, but the func- 
tions of the ritual and belief should be similar; and in order to test these 
conclusions they must be applied to data from peasant Europe to see 
whether or not they are valid. 

The particular development of ancestor worship is not found in rural 
Europe, though it is the center of the religion of the Bantu-speaking 
peoples of South Africa. (In Bantu tribes, as in Japan, there is a special 
form of worship for the king’s ancestors in connection with things of na- 
tional concern.) The festival calendar is found in both peasant Europe 
and peasant Asia, and the basic social needs met by the religious practices 
of both sections are similar, the functions of the religion in both areas cor- 
respond—the differences are differences of concrete historical detail, not 
of social function. 
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A NOTE ON SOME ETHNOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 
IN RECOGNITION OF SIMULATED EX- 
PRESSIONS OF THE EMOTIONS 


ELIZABETH C. DICKEY AND FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


ABSTRACT 


The achievements of samples of American and Mexican school children in the recog- 
nition of pictures of simulated expressions of the emotions were compared. Mexican 
school children were generally more sensitive to the specificity of these expressions than 
were the American school children. Some interpretations of the differences and the 
possible values of the method for ethnological research are suggested. 


Reports of racial differences in expression of the emotions may be 
found in the literature of the field of ethnology as early as the work of 
Darwin.' The recent summaries by Klineberg? indicate that most of the 
studies have been of an anecdotal character. A natural result of the in- 
vestigational procedure used is that more consideration has been given 
to differences in forms of expression than to sensitivity to and accuracy of 
interpretation of such expressions. While cultural differences may well be 
described in terms of differences in forms of expression, they may also be 
described in terms of frequency of use of various expressional forms and 
the accuracy with which such expressions are interpreted. Culture groups 
in which gestural forms of communication are most common should also 
be culture groups in which this means of social stimulation is most ac- 
curately interpreted. The writers recently became interested in the possi- 
bility of submitting this hypothesis to an exact quantitative analysis as it 
might apply to American and Mexican culture differences in the recogni- 
tion of simulated expressions of the emotions. 

One of the writers was teaching at the time in Mexico City and had 
access to Mexican school children whose co-operation might be secured 
as subjects. Minneapolis public school children were secured as American 
subjects for the study. The pictures used were the set of twenty-two 
photographs developed by Dusenbury and Knower' for their Group IV 


* Charles Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals (New York: 
Appleton, 1896). 

2 See Otto Klineberg, Racial Differences (New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), chap. xv, 
and Social Psychology (New York: Holt, 1940), chap. vii. 

3 Delwin D. Dusenbury and Franklin H. Knower, “Experimental Studies of the 
Symbolism of Action and Voice, I: A Study of the Specificity of Meaning in Facial 
Expression,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (1938), 424-35. 
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subjects. The set consists of eleven pictures each of a man and a woman. 
Each picture consists of an enlarged print (6.5 X9.5 centimeters) from a 
selected frame of a motion-picture film of eleven simulated expressions of 
different emotions or emotional attitudes. The judging sheet used for the 
American subjects was the same as used in the previous study. For the 
Mexican subjects both the directions for judging and the judging sheet 
were translated into Spanish, but otherwise the conditions for judging the 
expressions were held as nearly constant as possible in both groups. The 
groups of subjects were approximately matched for age and academic 
status. The subjects responded to the pictures in small groups of eight to 
twelve each. A flash-card method of presenting the pictures was used. 
Each picture was exposed for a period of thirty seconds; and during this 
time the subjects studied the picture and recorded its number opposite 
the terms which in their respective judgments best labeled the expression 
shown. 

Table 1 indicates the emotional expressions studied and the percentages 
of accuracy of response for the judgment of various groups. Among the 
eighty-eight possible group comparisons of Mexican and American chil- 
dren in judging specific pictures, the Mexican children are seen to be more 
accurate in sixty-two (or 75 per cent) of the cases; they are equal in five 
(or 6 per cent) of the cases; and the American children are superior in 
twenty-one (or 24 per cent) of the cases. The percentage of accuracy 
when accumulated for each expression (data for the pictures of the man 
and woman are combined here) and for each group of subjects compared 
favors the Mexican school children. The last two columns of our tables 
show the percentage differences and the critical ratios for these differences 
between the two groups of subjects. All critical ratios except the one for 
the difference in laughter indicate significant differences. The critical 
ratio for the difference in recognition of laughter shows about ninety-seven 
chances in one hundred of being significantly different. A rank order cor- 
relation of +.83 between the percentages of recognition of the several 
moods indicates a comparative consistency in the degree of specificity in 
the expressions of the pictures. Speculation as to the reason for greater 
differences in the recognition of some pictures than others appears to the 
authors to be relatively fruitless with the possible exception oi expressions 
of “religious love” and “pity.” It has been suggested that the greater fa- 
miliarity of the Mexican children with the scenes of religious paintings 
may have accounted for this difference. The consistent differences for the 
two groups would appear to the authors to be the result of a greater sensi- 
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tivity of the Mexican than the American school children to the communi- 
cative symbols of action. 

The facts that the pictures were made by Americans for American sub- 
jects and that the judging sheet used by the Mexicans was a Spanish 
translation of the original English version cannot be interpreted as con- 
ditions favoring the demonstrated superiority of the judgments of the 
Mexican children. It is possible that the Mexican children did better in 
the project because such experimental activities are less common in their 
school program and thus arouse greater interest than is the case with 
American school children. The American children, however, appeared to 
co-operate wholeheartedly in the project. The most reasonable interpre- 
tation of these differences would seem to be that they reflect cultural dif- 
ferentials. The data are offered as an illustration of a method which may 
be used in the quantitative study of cultural differences and in demonstra- 
tions of ethnological characteristics of the populations studied. 


Winona (Mrnn.) Hic 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council_—The Council has announced eighty 
awards, totaling $75,000, for the academic year 1941-42. The awards 
provide for study and research in the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology, statistics, political, social, and economic history, cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, geography, and related disciplines. 

Seven of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500, 
plus travel allowances, cover post-doctoral research-training fellowships 
to men and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of 
enlarging the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists, through advanced study and field experience. 

Thirteen appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships which carry 
a basic stipend of $1,800 plus travel allowance. The recipients are gradu- 
ate students under thirty years of age who have completed all the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree except the thesis. These fellowships are 
intended to supplement formal academic study by opportunity for direct 
contact with the materials of social science not available in the classroom 
or library. 

The remaining sixty awards are research grants-in-aid designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under 
way. These grants average about $450 and do not ordinarily exceed 
$1,000. Twelve of these appointments were made through a special fund 
specifically granted for the purpose of assisting and encouraging the re- 
search of social science faculties in the South. The objectives and re- 
quirements for eligibility are the same as those governing the national 
grants-in-aid, but applications are restricted to fourteen southern states. 


Awards of particular interest to readers of the Journal are as follows: 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH-TRAINING FELLOWS 


A. B. Hollingshead, sociology, Indiana University; for training in socio- 
logical and anthropological field research methods. 
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William Hord Nicholls, economics, Iowa State College; for training in 
economics, sociology, and law. 

Douglas Llewellyn Oliver, Harvard University; for field training in cul- 
tural anthropology in a rural midwestern community. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 
Katherine Spencer, anthropology, University of Chicago; for field train- 
ing in communities of new settlement in North America. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 

Brewton Berry, sociology, University of Missouri; for a study of the 
archeology and the ethno-history of the Siouan tribes of Missouri. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., sociology, Cornell University; for a study of 
factors in marital adjustment. 

Paul F. Cressey, sociology, Wheaton College; for a study of recent social 
changes in the southern Appalachian Mountains. 

Margaret Wooster Curti, Teachers College; for a comparative study of 
the intelligence and certain special abilities of white and colored chil- 
dren in Jamaica, British West Indies. 

Wayne Dennis, psychology, University of Virginia; for psychological 
studies of Hopi and Cochiti children. 

Abraham L. Harris, economics, Howard University; for a study of Werner 
Sombart and the roots of National Socialism. 

Rudolf Heberle, sociology, Louisiana State University; for a study of 
the industrial and occupational structure of the population of Louisiana. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, sociology, University of Minnesota; for a quanti- 
tative study of the courtship experience of college students. 

Harvey James Locke, sociology, Indiana University; for an analysis of 
marital adjustment through a comparison of data on divorced and 
married couples. 

Calvin F. Schmid, sociology, University of Washington; for a study of 
political movements in the state of Minnesota. 

H. Ashley Weeks, sociology, State College of Washington; for the con- 
struction of an expectancy table for the purpose of predicting juvenile 
delinquency. 

Edgar Zilsel, International Institute of Social Research; for an analysis of 
society, technology, and economy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

SOUTHERN GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 

Morton B. King, Jr., sociology, University of Mississippi; for a study of 

rural locality groups in Lafayette County, Mississippi. 
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Bureau of the Census.—The program of the Sixteenth Decennial Census 
is proceeding at an unprecedented pace. The publications, both advance 
and final, which will result from this Decennial Census have been sum- 
marized in a series of tentative lists available upon request from the 
Bureau of the Census. These lists cover the fields of population, housing, 
agriculture, manufactures, mineral industries, business, and the territories 
and possessions which were covered in the Decennial Census and indicate 
not only what is already available but also the approximate time at which 
the other publications will be released. 


Division of Research, Work Projects Administration.—At the request of 
the National Defense Commission, the Division is conducting a survey 
of defense migration to determine the volume of population movement 
into important defense cities, the places from which the workers are mov- 
ing, their success in finding work, and other information. A study of this 
nature has been conducted in Chicago on a tryout basis, and similar 
studies will be conducted in the future in a number of cities in the United 
States. 


University of Illinois—The rural sociology department at Illinois is 
carrying on a rural organization study. The first phase—an inventory of 
rural organization—is in the tabulation stage. They have made an in- 
ventory of organization in over 500 communities in the state. The second 
phase—a study of the work of the organizations—covers approximately 
400 organizations, such as community units, farm-bureau units, granges, 
parent-teachers associations, etc. The schedules have now been collected. 
The field work of the third phase is being done; it is an intensive restudy 
in four townships of participation of farm people in rural organizations. 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station—The Farm Management 
Section and the Sociology Section of the Station are co-operating with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a study of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of rural youth of Branch County, Michigan. O. E. Baker and 
Nat T. Frame are carrying out the Bureau’s part of the study. The 
project has been set up in such a manner as to fulfil the requirements for a 
survey of youth needs and opportunities and at the same time provide 
basic data for two other studies. The Farm Management Section is con- 
cerned with the experiences of young men in farming and the factors con- 
tributing to early success or failure, and the Sociology Section, in data for 
a study of the clientele of the county agricultural extension leaders. 
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The Farm Management Section is represented by Frank Atchley and the 
Sociology Section by D. L. Gibson. 


Tentative approval has been given by the Sociology Section of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station for a study of the co-ordina- 
tion of local and extra-local organizations and agencies in selected rural 
communities of Michigan. The project will attempt to discover the prin- 
ciples, methods, and types of total community organization found useful 
and effective in social and economic planning and adjusting total com- 
munity resources to total social needs in rural communities. The leaders 
of the project are D. L. Gibson, research assistant, and E. B. Harper, 
experiment station sociologist. 


Public Work Reserve-—The Public Work Reserve has recently been 
organized in the Federal Works Agency to establish a reservoir of useful 
public projects to absorb possible post-defense unemployment. The 
National Resources Planning Board is co-operating in the general super- 
vision of the Reserve, and the Work Projects Administration is furnish- 
ing funds and staff. Immediate objectives will be to determine the vol- 
ume, nature, and distribution of potential public work and to encourage 
state and local agencies to prepare programs of needed capital improve- 
ments and of required new or expanded public services. 

Charles B. Lawrence, Jr., has been appointed consultant on public 
services for the Public Work Reserve. 


Social Security Board—Monthly benefits under the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program have now been paid for over a year. The Board 
has undertaken a long-range study to determine whether or not the pur- 
pose of the Social Security Program, as stated in the Board’s report to the 
President on proposed changes in the Social Security Act, submitted in 
December, 1938, ‘‘to pay benefits that provide a minimum degree of social 
security—as a basis on which the worker, through his own efforts, will 
have a better chance to provide adequately for his individual security,” is 
being fulfilled. 

The initial survey has been launched in Philadelphia, where a sample of 
532 cases—one-third of the beneficiaries in that city—will be studied. The 
period covered will be one year prior to retirement and the year following 
retirement during which benefits have been received. Only beneficiaries 
who have retired within the first six months of 1940 and who, therefore, 
have had about one year in which to make an adjustment will be con- 
sidered. 
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The schedules call for information relating to a primary beneficiary, the 
spouse, and children. Facts to be gathered concern the insurance record of 
the worker, the resources of the ‘“‘economic family”’ or household, retire- 
ment experience, cash and noncash income, assets and debts, and other 
relevant changes. 


United States Women’s Bureau.—Under the title The Migratory Labor 
Problem in Delaware the Bureau has published a study of the work and 
problems of 300 families of Negro migrants who were found in eight 
Delaware cannery camps in September, 1940. 


Washington State College.—Field work on two projects was recently 
completed by Fred Winkler and Charles Nelson. The first study was set 
up to measure the effect of federal governmental programs on the atti- 
tudes of people living in a rural county; the second concerned itself with 
problems and opportunities of rural, out-of-school youth. The area chosen 
for both studies was Pend Oreille County, an area characterized by mining, 
lumbering, and small-scale farming. An analysis of the population trends 
of incorporated places in the state of Washington is being made by Dr. 
Reuss. 

Fred R. Yoder directed the second Washington Country Life Leader- 
ship Conference, held on March 7 and 8, under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of sociology. The theme for this year’s conference was ‘‘Rural Social 
Institutions in the Changing Rural Community.” 


NOTES 


American Prison Association —The Seventy-first Annual Congress of 
the Association met at San Francisco, August 18-22, under the slogan 
‘Crime Control for National Security and Defense.’’ Among the speakers 
were Sanford Bates, New York State Board of Parole, Norman S. Hayner, 
University of Washington, and Pauline V. Young, University of Southern 
California. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Association’s Annual Insti- 
tute will be held November 14 and 15 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on the theme “‘Family Morale in a World at War.” Participat- 
ing in the program will be General Lewis B. Hershey, Paul V. McNutt, 
Martha Eliot, of the Children’s Bureau, James Plant, Lawrence K. 
Frank, and Eduard C. Lindeman. Further details may be obtained from 
the Child Study Association, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 
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Institute for Propaganda Analysis.—Maurice Davie, Yale University, 
has been elected to the Institute’s Board of Directors. 


National Association for Nursery Education—The Association’s bien- 
nial conference will be held in Detroit in October on the theme “Life, 
Liberty and Happiness for Children Now.” 


National Recreation Association—The Twenty-sixth National Recrea- 
tion Congress will meet in Baltimore, September 29—October 3. Highlight 
of the Congress, which signalizes the thirty-fifth year of service by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, will be the Monday conference on the com- 
munity’s responsibility for defense recreation. Members of local defense 
committees and public officials will spend the day discussing the recrea- 
tion needs of service men and defense workers. Meetings throughout the 
week will stress the general morale-building values of recreation in addi- 
tion to specific defense services. Among the subjects up for discussion are 
industrial problems, programs for indoor and outdoor community centers, 
recreation for colored groups, activities for girls and women, church 
recreation, and play in institutions. 

For further information address T. E. Rivers, National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Society for Social Research——The annual Institute of the Society was 
held in Chicago, August 15 and 16. The major emphasis was given to the 
topic of morale, its implications being considered by papers under the 
general headings: ‘‘Morale and the Relations between Ethnic Groups,” 
“Morale and the Community,” ‘‘Morale and the Economic Process,”’ 
“Crisis and Morale,” “‘Research on Morale,’”’ and ‘‘Communication and 
Morale.’”’ The Institute was concluded by the annual dinner, the feature 
of which was an address by Harry Stack Sullivan, William Allison White 
Psychiatric Foundation, on ‘Psychiatric Aspects of Morale.” 


Sociological Research A ssociation.—The Association is meeting in Chi- 
cago, September 5 and 6. The following papers will be delivered: “‘Aver- 
age Number of Children per Woman in Butler County, Ohio: 1930,” 
by W. S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation; ‘‘Personality Development of 
the Southern Rural Negro Youth,” by Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Univer- 
sity; ‘‘Crucial Problems in Methods of Predicting Social Adjustment,” by 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, S. A. Stouffer, University of 
Chicago, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University; and “Analysis 
of Action as Research Operation,” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Office of Radio 
Research, Columbia University. 
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Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis ——Founded in May, 
1941, this new organization is dedicated to advancing psychoanalysis “‘in a 
spirit of free inquiry, tolerance and open-mindedness on the foundation 
laid by the basic discoveries of Sigmund Freud. In addition to promot- 
ing scientific advancement, it seeks to acquaint professional groups whose 
members deal with human beings and human problems with psycho- 
analytic concepts for use as tools in their special fields of work, and to 
serve the public by increasing the general understanding of mental 
phenomena.” 

The major activity of the Association during the coming year will cen- 
ter around its training program; the Institute will offer lectures and semi- 
nars. Evening lectures and seminars concerning fundamental problems in 
psychoanalysis and the relation between personality and society will be of 
particular interest to sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, political 
scientists, and specialists in related fields. 

Dr. William V. Silverberg, Lebanon Hospital, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Institute and Dr. Karen Horney, dean. Further information 
may be obtained by writing the secretary of the Association, Dr. Harold 
Kelman, 1230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Canadian Committee on Reconstruction —This Committee was set up by 
order in council “for the purpose of examining and discussing the general 
question of post-war reconstruction, and to make recommendation as to 
what Government facilities should be established to deal with this ques- 
tion.’”” Among the members of the Committee are F. Cyril James, chair- 
man, McGill University; R. C. Wallace, Queen’s University; and Edouard 
Montpetit, Université de Montréal. 


Carnegie Corporation.—Arnold M. Rose has been appointed research 
assistant to Gunnar Myrdal, who is engaged in preparing an analysis of 
the Negro problem in America. 


Inter-American Statistical Institute——In a message to the Congress, 
the President has transmitted a recommendation by the acting Secretary 
of State that the government of the United States become an adhering 
member of the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 


Statistical Activities of the American Nations, a volume of 842 pages, 
has been issued by the Temporary Organizing Committee of the Institute. 
This is a compendium of statistical services and activities in the 22 na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere (including Canada), together with 
biographical information concerning the leading statistical personnel in 
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these nations. The volume may be obtained at the price of $2.00 from 
Halbert L. Dunn, secretary-general of the Temporary Organizing Com- 
mittee, Census Bureau Building, Washington, D.C. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—J. Glenn Donaldson has been appointed 
assistant director of the Foundation’s Department of Consumer Credit 
Studies. 


Virginia State Planning Board.—Lyonel Florant, who held a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship for the year 1940-41 and has been reappointed for the 
year 1943-44, has accepted a two-year appointment as research associate 
in charge of a study of population trends since 1800. 


Butler University Richard Dewey has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


Cornell University—Louis Guttman has been appointed instructor in 
sociology in the department of sociology and anthropology. During the 
last academic year Mr. Guttman held a pre-doctoral fellowship granted by 
the Social Science Research Council. 


Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Séo Paulo.—A department of 
sociology and anthropology has been organized with the following teach- 
ing and research staff: Donald Pierson, Ph.D., whose study of the Bra- 
zilian Negro, based upon two years’ field work at Bahia, is to be issued 
this fall by the University of Chicago Press, chairman; Herbert Baldus, 
Ph.D., ethnologist with several years’ field experience among Brazilian 
Indians, author of Ensaios de ethnologta brasileira (Sao Paulo, 1937); 
Emilo Willems, Ph.D., author of Assimilacdo e populacdes marginais no 
Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1940), a study of assimilation among German colonists 
in the southern states of Brazil, joint author with Herbert Baldus of 
Dicionario de etnologia e sociologia (Sao Paulo, 1939), and co-editor with 
Romano Harreto of the new journal, Sociologia; Bruno Rudolfer, director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Statistics of the city of Sao Paulo; Sergio 
Milliet, head of the Divisio de Documentacao Historica e Social of the 
Departamento de Cultura of Sio Paulo; Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer, 
director of social-psychological research for the local Instituto de Edu- 
cacao, author of [ntroducdo a psychologia educacional (Sao Paulo, 1938); 
A. R. Miiller, recently returned from a year of graduate study at Oxford; 
W. P. Leser, co-author with Pedro Egydio de Carvalho of Metodologia 
estatistica (2 vols.; Sao Paulo, 1936-38); Cecilia de Castro Silva, M.A. 
(Radcliffe); and Mario Wagrer Vieira da Cunha. Thirteen courses are 
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being given in the department, including seminars on “‘ Race and Culture,” 
“The Brazilian Indian,’’ and ‘‘“Methods in the Social Sciences.’’ Seven- 
teen graduate students are enrolled. 


University of Idaho.—Paul K. Hatt, who has been a teaching fellow 


for the last two years at the University of Washington, will take charge 
of the courses in sociology this year. 


University of Iowa.—E. B. Reuter is to teach during the coming aca- 
demic year at the University of Puerto Rico, and during his absence 
Charles B. Rogler of the University of Puerto Rico will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Hans von Hentig, formerly of the University of Bonn, recently of the 
University of Colorado, taught classes in criminology during the summer 
session and will continue as visiting professor of sociology during the 
first semester of the academic year 1941-42. 

Marshall B. Clinard has left the staff to accept an appointment with 
the Bureau of the Census, Division of Criminal Statistics. 


University of Maryland.—C. Wright Mills, formerly on the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed associate professor of so- 
ciology. Peter Lejins, former professor of criminology and criminal law at 
the University of Latvia, has been appointed assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. 


University of Michigan.—William Fuson has been appointed instructor 
in sociology and social statistics. 


Michigan State College—During the summer two institutes were held 
on the campus under the sponsorship of the department of sociology. 

The Thirteenth Annual Institute of Social Welfare, July 14-18, 
brought about 800 social workers, board members, and others to East 
Lansing for five days of instruction under the direction of state and na- 
tional leaders. This Institute is sponsored not only by Michigan State 
College but also by the Michigan Welfare League and various state de- 
partments. 

The second was the Michigan Conference on Family Relations. About 
fifty persons active in counseling, teaching, research, and other aspects of 
marriage attended and participated in the one-day session held on July 19. 


University of Minnesota.—Samuel M. Strong, who was on the staff of 
Howard University during the last year, has been appointed lecturer in 
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sociology. Dr. Strong will teach the courses of Raymond Sletto, who is 
engaged in research at the United States Department of Agriculture. 


New Jersey College for Women.—Margaret Smith has been appointed 
instructor of sociology. 


New York University—H. Harold Axworthy, associate professor of 
sociology, died August 2 at the age of forty-eight of a heart attack at his 
summer home in Sag Harbor, Long Island. Dr. Axworthy, who had done 
all his undergraduate and graduate study at New York University and 
had been a member of the faculty for eighteen years, was an active par- 
ticipant in local community enterprises, being at the time of his death 
director of the Bureau of Community Service and Research, director of 
the White Fund Camp, maintained by the University at Bear Mountain 
Park for underprivileged children, chairman of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Work Council of New York, a member of the regional com- 
mittee of the N.Y.A., chairman of the student affairs’ committee at Wash- 
ington Square College, and chairman of the administrative committee of 
the department of sociology and anthropology at the school. 


University of North Carolina.—The University of North Carolina Press 
has published Harriet L. Herring’s Southern Industry and Regional Devel- 
opment. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood’s statistics text for sociology is now in press 
and will be released by Reynal and Hitchcock early this fall. 

Howard W. Odum has been granted the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters by Clark University. 


Syracuse University—Charles Bowerman has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and social statistics. 


Talladega (Alabama) College—Hylan Lewis, formerly on the staff of 
Howard University and during the years 1939-41 a Rosenwald fellow at 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed professor of social science. 


University of Toronto.—John F. Embree, who has been on the staff of 
the University of Hawaii, has been appointed assistant professor of 
anthropology. 


University of Washington.—Norman S. Hayner was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Langlie to make a survey of the four penal and correctional institu- 
tions of the state. Jesse F. Steiner and Joseph Cohen, as well as the fol- 
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lowing graduate students, are collaborating with him: Clarence Schrag, 
Audrey Kittell James, Alan Bates, and Irving Herman. 

The Social Exhibits Hall, one of the six rooms in the new research unit 
of the sociology department, was formally opened in May. The materials 
on display have been taken largely from Calvin F. Schmid’s Social Saga of 
Two Cities and Mortality Trends in the State of Minnesota. An exhibit for 
the Puget Sound area is now under preparation. 


University of Wisconsin.—John L. Gillin has completed nearly thirty 
years of teaching at the University and will be on leave next year prior to 
becoming emeritus professor in 1942-43. He has been succeeded by T. C. 
McCormick as chairman of the department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, and courses in the field of social pathology will be taught by Leland 
C. De Vinney. 

Philleo Nash, recently of the University of Toronto, will give a seminar 
in ‘Comparative Social Systems” during the first semester. 

T. C. McCormick is chairman of a newly created division of statistics, 
which co-ordinates all statistical courses in the University, and supervises 
graduate work in statistics. 

Reuben Hill has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 
social education. He also teaches courses in marriage and the family and 
group work in the department of sociology. 

J. L. Miller has been promoted to associate professor in the bureau of 
economics and sociology in the extension division. 


PERSONAL 


Colonel Henry Barrett Chamberlin, operating director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission and for more than twenty years a leading fighter 
against crime, died in Chicago, July 7, at the age of seventy-four years. 

He organized a plan of having observers in the criminal courts and a 
system of records as a basis for the active work of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, of which he was founder and operating director. He was the 
director of the Illinois Prison Inquiry Commission and chief author of its 
report The Prison System in Illinois (1937). 


At the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary last June, Stanford Uni- 
versity granted the title of Honorary Fellow of the university to William 
F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago. 


Clifford R. Shaw, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, was awarded 
an honorary Doctor of Law degree by Adrian College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Study of H..tory. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Vol. IV: pp. xvi+656; Vol. V: vit+712; Vol. VI: 
vi+ 633. $23 per set. 

Toynbee’s monumental Study of History is one of the important works 
of historical synthesis in our time. 

Toynbee does well to raise the question of criteria for identifying the 
limits of a “society” (as distinct from a nation or state) as an “‘intelligible 
field of historical study.”’ It cannot be said that he has provided clear- 
cut means for establishing this identification. Quite likely, independent 
observers who sought to adopt the criteria which he has set forth would 
arrive at materially different identifications of the limits of historical and 
contemporary societies. Nonetheless, by virtue of these criteria Toynbee 
finds that six “‘living’”’ societies are derived from earlier societies: the 
Western and the Orthodox Christian from the Hellenic society; the pair of 
Islamic societies (the Iranic and Arabic) from the Syriac; the Hindu from 
the Indic; the Far Eastern from the Sinic. Through historical examina- 
tion, Toynbee uncovers eleven additional societies: the Egyptiac, An- 
dean, Minoan, Sumeric, Mayan, Hittite, Babylonic, Yucatec, Mexic, 
Russian Orthodox Christian, and the Far Eastern (in Korea and Japan). 
Having identified his “units,” Toynbee is now prepared to put these 
twenty-one societies through their paces, to compare their geneses and 
growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations. 

Certain “‘unrelated” civilizations, Toynbee assumes, have derived from 
*‘mutations of primitive societies’ whereas the ‘‘related” civilizations 
have seceded from earlier ones. Primitive societies differ from the civi- 
lized by virtue of the different kinds of mimesis (social imitation) which 
occur in them: in the former, mimesis is directed toward the past—cus- 
tom is king—whereas in civilized societies it is directed toward “‘creative 
personalities which command a following because they are pioneers on the 
road towards the common goal of human endeavours.” But this is a 
casual rather than a permanent difference; the change frem a static con- 
dition to a dynamic activity marks the transition from the primitive to 
the civilized societies no more than it does the alternative mode of emer- 
gence of civilizations ‘‘through the secession of proletariats from the 
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dominant minorities of pre-existent civilizations.” There is thus an al- 
ternation of static and dynamic periods, of Yin and Yang, of the Simonian 
organic and critical periods. The geneses of civilizations, then, are con- 
ceived as special cases of a universal rhythmical pulsation. 

Toynbee now finds himself contronted with the question: Why did the 
geneses of civilizations occur when they did (“some six thousand years 
ago’’)? He is content to account for the prior torpidity, of some 300,000 
years, in three pages. The explanation is found in vis inertiae, rooted in 
the cake of custom. But what positive factors led to the latter-day emer- 
gence of civilizations? In his search for an answer, Toynbee adopts the 
Cartesian procedure of eliminating several alternatives to arrive at the 
presumably correct one. The first of the fallacious solutions is the ‘‘racial- 
ist dogma” which he exposes to a brilliant, if belated, critique, showing 
in conclusion that ‘‘two civilizations have been created by contributions 
from three different races, nine by contributions from two different races, 
and ten by the unaided endeavors of a single race in each case.’’ A system- 
atic review of environmentalist theories leads to the conclusion that 
“any kind of climate and topography is capable of serving as an environ- 
ment for the genesis of a civilization.’’ Having refuted these two notions, 
Toynbee believes himself to have discovered that “‘the cause of the geneses 
of civilizations is not simple but multiple; it is not an entity but a rela- 
tion.” This elusive relation he finds in “‘Challenge-and-Response.”’ The 
“challenge’”’ may come, as in the geneses of the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations, from such natural changes as the progressive desiccation of 
grasslands and the successful response through a combination of migra- 
tion and transformation of the natural environment. The Sinic civiliza- 
tion represented a conquest over the dangers of flood and swamp; the 
Mayan, a successful battle against the encroachment of exuberant tropi- 
cal forests; the Andean a triumphant struggle with heat, drought, and 
arid soil. Among the “‘related”’ civilizations, however, the challenge came 
not from the physical but from the human environment. The antecedent 
civilization loses its creative power, alienates its “inner proletariat,” seeks 
to maintain stability through a regime of force, and thus issues a chal- 
lenge to the proletariat which leads to their secession from the dominant 
minority. 

Evidence that the challenge issued by nature must be continuously 
met with an adequate response if the society is to survive—a clearly 
tautological thesis—is afforded by the spectacle of vanished civilizations: 
the reversion of nature to her primeval state among the Mayan ruins of 
Copan or Tikal or Palenque; by the desolation and aridity of the land 
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which once harbored the Indic civilization in Ceylon; by the Syriac ruins 
in Petra and Palmyra, now swallowed up by a bleak desert. 

Having ‘‘demonstrated” that the actual geneses of civilizations have 
occurred in environments which offered difficult conditions, Toynbee 
turns to the complementary evidence: when nature is bountiful, the 
people are indolent, lethargic, unenterprising, uncreative, as among the 
nonliterates of Nyasaland, Amazonia, Melanesia. A further empirical re- 
view of cases is held to justify the thesis that the difficulty and the stimu- 
lating quality of environment increase pari passu. Quite apart from the 
intrinsic severity of certain physical environments, the sheer effort of 
breaking new ground itself is held to act as a stimulant to civilizational 
achievement. A special case of this is found in migrations, particularly 
transmarine, which generate unusual challenges and result in efflorescence 
of civilizations. Much the same conclusion is reached with respect to the 
effect of “human environments” which Toynbee classifies as either “geo- 
graphically external” to societies upon which they act or “internal” (e.g., 
social classes within a given area). In the case of the external human en- 
vironment, a further distinction is drawn between impact in the form of 
‘a sudden blow” and in the form of “‘continuous pressure.”” Heavy sud- 
den blows serve only to invigorate unprecedentedly the society attacked; 
once again, the greater the challenge, the greater the stimulus. Instances 
abound: the catastrophic defeat of the Romans at the Allia was followed 
by their subsequent victories; the near-collapse of the Incas after the 
Chancas’ military success was succeeded by the triumphant expansion of 
the empire; other cases in point are the Macedonian triumphs after the 
disaster of Cynoscephalae; the victory in 1813 of Austria over Napoleon 
after the earlier tragedy at Austerlitz; France in 1918 after the debacle of 
1870. Toynbee summons better than a score of historical examples to 
show also that a “continuous external pressure” induces new social struc- 
tures or reinvigorates the old. Still another stimulus is found in “penali- 
zation” by which Toynbee means (through an admitted analogy to Ad- 
lerian notions) that “‘in a body social, any section or group or class which 
is socially penalized—either by accident or by its own act or by the act of 
other members of the society in which it lives—is apt to respond to the 
challenge of being handicapped in, or altogether excluded from, certain 
fields of social activity by concentrating its social energies upon other 
fields and excelling in these.”” Thus, the Scot immigrant in modern Eng- 
land; the Flemish weaver in medieval England; the Polish market-gar- 
dener in New England; the Huguenot exile almost tiie world over; the 
philosopher- and administrator-slave of Rome; the religious response of 
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the caste-bound Negro; the Mormon achievements; the Jews, Parsees, 
Nestorians. Complementary evidence is provided by cases in which ‘‘the 
ethos and aptitudes which are characteristic of penalized religious de- 
nominations tend to disappear if, and when, and in proportion as the 
penalization is remitted.” Thus, assimilationist Jews, emancipated non- 
conformists, the Imamis of Persia. 

It is patent, however, that not all challenges stimulate civilizational 
achievements. Is there a point beyond which challenges are so severe that 
there is little or no chance of adequate response? Is it likely that there is 
an optimum point with respect to severity of the challenge? Toynbee 
maintains that the last question may be answered affirmatively if it can 
be shown that less successful responses are evoked by challenges which 
are greater or less than those of intermediate severity. Thus, the chal- 
lenge of Greenland was excessive and that of Norway defective. The 
“‘abortive”’ civilization of Scandinavia reached its zenith in Iceland, which 
presented an optimum degree of severity. So, likewise, the optimum in 
North America is attained in the area lying between the northern bound- 
ary of Massachusetts and the Mason and Dixon line, with Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and ‘Dixie’ representing excessive, optimum, and defective 
challenges, respectively. Thus, too, the devastation of Italy by Hannibal, 
of Attica by the Persions (or of France in 1914-18), and unscarred Thebes 
after 479 are cases of excess, optimum, and deficiency of military chal- 
lenges. With these, and some thirty other instances, Toynbee finds it im- 
perative to recast his initial formula to include the notion of an optimum 
mean severity if challenges are to be truly stimulating. The neatness of 
the formulation is scarcely paralleled by an incontestable analysis of the 
data. 

Toynbee discovers five ‘arrested civilizations’—the Eskimo, Poly- 
nesian, Nomadic, Ottoman, and Spartan—which attest that although a 
challenge which a society is just capable of meeting is the most stimulat- 
ing, it ultimately evokes the fatal penalty of arresting further develop- 
ment. The “real optimum challenge”’ is not one which leads to a single 
successful response but rather one which evokes a chain of linked yet ever 
new challenges and responses. ‘“The single, finite movement from a dis- 
turbance to a restoration of equilibrium is not enough, if genesis is to be 
followed by growth. And to convert the movement into a repetitive, re- 
current rhythm, there must be an é/am which carries the challenged party 
through equilibrium into an overbalance which exposes him to a fresh 
challenge and thereby inspires him to make a fresh response in the form of 
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a further equilibrium ending in a further overbalance—and so on in a pro- 
gression which is potentially infinite.’’ 

Having hypothesized the rhythm of disturbance, equilibrium, disturb- 
ance as the pattern which initiates civilizational growth, Toynbee now 
turns to the criterion of growth. He finds that this does not consist in 
cumulative conquest of the human environment, at least as indexed by 
geographical expansion, for this is, if anything, correlated with social dis- 
integration. He likewise concludes that technological progress, as an in- 
dex of conquest of physical environment, does not coincide with civili- 
zational growth. The criterion of growth is neither of these successes over 
the two phases of external environment but manifests itself in victories 
over self-imposed challenges. Growth means that the “civilization tends 
to become its own environment and its own challenger and its own field 
of action.”’ 

Fortified by this solution which he conceives as an empirical discovery 
rather than a definition, Toynbee is prepared to analyze the process of 
civilizational growth—that is, the progressive self-articulation of civiliza- 
tions. In this connection, he rejects the antithetical views that society is 
simply ‘‘a sum or aggregate of atomic and autonomous individuals” or 
that it is “‘a perfect and intelligible whole,” of which the individual is 
simply a part, existing in no other capacity. Instead, he concludes—here 
echoing Durkheim, whom he shows no evidence of having read—that 
“‘societies themselves are simply institutions of the highest order—institu- 
tions, that is, which comprehend without being comprehended by others. 
The study of societies and the study of institutional relations are one and 
the same thing. The nature of these social and institutional relations be- 
tween individual human beings is thus the ultimate object of our present 
inquiry into the relations between individuals and societies.”” But Toyn- 
bee shifts his position and asserts that dynamic movement in society 
derives from “‘transfigured personalities,” from “‘creative individuals,” 
who, at most, amount to a small minority ‘‘in the society which their ac- 
tion pervades and animates.”’ These personalities exercise their influence 
through ‘‘Withdrawal-and-Return,” through withdrawing from most so- 
cial relations, meanwhile heightening their perception and imagination 
and feeling, and then returning to take their place as leaders. Much the 
same pattern is found for creative minorities as for creative individuals. 
This is a movement in three phases; extrication of the minority from “‘the 
general life of the society to which it belongs”; a period of comparative 
isolation in which the creative exploits occur; the return “‘into commun- 
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ion” with the general life of the society. Minority and majority issue 
reciprocal challenges: the first demanding acceptance of the creative solu- 
tion to the common problem, the other calling for conversion or hapless 
failure. 

In March, 1939, a time painfully appropriate to the subject of ‘‘break- 
down” and “‘disintegration”’ of civilizations, as he himself observes, Toyn- 
bee completed the second batch of volumes in his encyclopedic Study. His 
prior findings lead directly to the problem of the sources and patterns of 
civilizational breakdown inasmuch as no more than ten of the twenty-six 
civilizations he has identified—including three of the five arrested civili- 
zations—are still ‘‘alive.”” Moreover, of the survivors, the Polynesian and 
Nomadic are approaching extinction while seven of the remaining are 
threatened with assimilation or annihilation by our own Western civili- 
zation. And, it must be added, even the lone candidate for survival shows 
suspicious symptoms of approaching weakness and decline, in Toynbee’s 
view. 

The nature of the breakdown of civilization can be summed up as fol- 
lows: “‘A failure of the creative power in the minority, an answering with- 
drawal of mimesis on the part of the majority, and a consequent loss of 
social unity in the society as a whole.” In seeking to explain these break- 
downs, Toynbee first introduces his now familiar device of disposing of 
alternative explanations; in this case, the three ‘‘predestinarian”’ theses: 
that breakdowns are simply by-products of a running-down of the uni- 
verse; the Spenglerian notion of an inherent and determinable life-span 
of societies; and the doctrine that the breakdown is due to biological de- 
generation of the members of society. A fourth necessitarian version—an 
endless cycle of civilizations—is modified rather than rejected. The de- 
velopment of civilization itself may have direction although periodic re- 
currences within this process can be detected, just as the endless cycle of 
the wheel does not fix the direction in which the vehicle moves. Having 
eliminated the various theories which ascribe civilizational decline to cos- 
mic forces beyond human control, Toynbee examines various interpre- 
tations of human sources of decline. The technological conception which 
would attribute decline to loss of command over physical environment 
has been partly refuted in connection with his discussion of growth of 
civilizations; it remains only to show that in the exceptional cases where 
technical and social decline coincide, the first is not the cause of the latter. 
Quite the contrary; a declining technique is simply a consequence or 
symptom of civilizational decay. Thus, the Roman roads were abandoned 
not because of a loss of technical control but because they became liabili- 
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ties rather than assets. (See other examples, IV, 40-51, in one of the most 
brilliant analyses in the entire study.) A second possibility would be loss 
of command over the ‘human environment” as measured by geographical 
expansion. Here it is argued that rapid and widespread cultural diffusion 
is a mark of disintegration inasmuch as it seldom occurs in the form of 
diffusion of a total culture and hence reflects the prior disintegration of 
a culture which no longer coheres. Toynbee’s unfamiliarity with detailed 
analytical studies of diffusion is painfully evident at this point. 

Toynbee rejects as wholly inadequate the thesis of Gibbon that the dis- 
solution of a civilization (as distinct from nonliterate cultures) is ever the 
result of an assault by external societies; invariably, the death of civiliza- 
tions is a case of suicide rather than of murder. The knockout blow may 
in fact be delivered by an alien people but it is a knockout rather than a 
knockdown only when it has been preceded by fratricidal or internecine 
conflict within the moribund civilization. 

The final criterion of breakdown is “‘a loss of self-determination”’; a 
conclusion which complements the earlier finding that the criterion of 
growth is ‘‘a progress toward self-determination.”” The loss of integration 
is manifested in several forms. Chief among these is the “‘intractability of 
institutions’ when some new social forces—new aptitudes or emotions or 
ideas—are not brought into line with existing institutions by appropriate 
adjustments or when anachronistic institutions are not blasted away by 
revolutions but are perverted into ‘“‘enormities,’’ thus leading to a disloca- 
tion of the social structure. An instance of the latter ‘‘perversion’’ is 
found in the institution of slavery, which was given a new lease on life 
by the impact of industrialism which stimulated the demand for raw 
materials. Toynbee likewise contributes a startling analysis of the way in 
which modern warfare has been transformed from the virtual ‘‘sport of 
kings’’ into the total war of the twentieth century wherewith ‘‘the ancient 
institution of War has received a fresh and unprecedentedly powerful im- 
petus from the impact of the new social forces of Democracy and Industri- 
alism.”’ Industrialism, harnessed to the parochial structure of national 
states, has led to economic nationalism, mutual exploitation, and, to some 
extent, warfare untempered by ecumenical (universalist) mercies. In sim- 
ilar fashion, Toynbee examines ‘‘six formidable disharmonies that have 
been produced in the institutional structure of our Western Society, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the impact of the two new forces of Democracy and 
Industrialism within the last 150 years.” 

A second basic form of the loss of self-determination is the ‘‘nemesis of 
creativity.’’ This refers to the processes whereby the creative minority, 
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which has initiated a successful response to one challenge, becomes dis- 
qualified to repeat this success in the face of further challenges. One such 
process consists of “‘resting on one’s oars’’ by idolizing one’s personality or 
society or some particular institution or technique which has previously 
proved effective. The obsession with outmoded institutional mechanisms 
sterilizes creativeness and adaptability; it involves a fatal glorification of 
means which have become the object of uncritical anachronistic idolatry. 
Idolized techniques are likewise a source of social decay, for under chang- 
ing conditions excessively nice adaptation becomes a liability rather than 
a source of strength, particularly when their record of past effectiveness 
renders them sacrosanct. 

The breakdown of civilizations is followed by disintegration, evidenced 
by a schism of social classes which are no longer articulated by an over- 
arching set of cultural ideals. The creative minority, which once enjoyed 
the voluntary loyalty of the mass, becomes a ‘dominant minority,” which 
seeks to keep its prerogatives and immunities by exercising force. The 
schism fractionates the society into dominant minority and internal prole- 
tariai who bring into being, respectively, the institutions of universal state 
and universal church. An external proletariat—the dispossessed who ex- 
ist outside the society in question—becomes militant; it institutes itself 
into “barbarian war-bands.” Civilizational disintegration is related to the 
failure of the creative minority to recruit its personnel from different 
sources in order to meet the varying types of challenge. It becomes a closed 
corporation. (In this connection Toynbee gives no indication of familiar- 
ity with Pareto.) In fifteen of the twenty civilizations which have clearly 
broken down, the ill-equipped, discomfited minority instituted a universal 
state in order to maintain itself in power. The disoriented internal prole- 
tariat, imbued with resentment at having been disowned by the society 
which they would call their own and no longer controlled by respect for 
the achievements of a quondam creative minority, evolves a “‘higher re- 
ligion’’ which often foretells a basic reversal of social roles. The external 
proletariat now rejects the acculturative influences which have hitherto 
radiated from a creative minority. At that geographical point where it is 
sufficiently removed from the dominant minority to be secure, the exter- 
nal proletariat takes up arms. (Although Toynbee finds these external 
proletarians among “‘barbaric peoples” on the fringe of earlier disintegrat- 
ing civilizations, he must turn to the black- and brown-shirted ‘‘barbarians 
in spirit” of the Fascit di combattimento and the Sturmabteilungen for his 
latter-day case.) 

The four alternative modes of escape from an intolerable situation are 
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archaism, futurism, detachment, and transfiguration. Of these, two are 
doomed to failure inasmuch as they involve violence: the archaistic effort 
to return to a Golden Age and the futuristic effort to create, through force, 
a new social structure. The “‘gentle’’ alternatives are both possible, but 
Toynbee chooses transfiguration—the preparation of the individual for 
the world beyond—to detachment which, seeking nirvana, includes no 
positive goal, intra- or extra-mundane. Toynbee emerges from his elabo- 
rate survey with an apocalypse which banishes fatalism and exalts trans- 
cendentalism, but in his exploratory search for this way out he creates a 
magnificent, if not altogether acceptable, philosophy of history. 

A detailed critical appraisal of this work calls for a second Toynbee, 
not the present reviewer, for a volume, not a minor review. Some of its 
sociological limitations should be apparent from the summary of the 
Study. For one thing, Toynbee’s transcendental theology enacted upon 
the stage of human history is a matter of private faith, not historical soci- 
ology. His clearest civilizational case study is that of the Hellenic soci- 
ety; the others are more or less ruthlessly fitted into the Procrustean 
framework derived from this instance. An admittedly small number of 
cases is used throughout asa basis for purely empiristic extrapolations; for 
example, the theorem that three-and-a-half responses to a challenge will 
inevitably be followed by breakdown and disintegration of a civilization. 
The paradigm of genesis, growth, breakdown, disintegration, and dissolu- 
tion of civilizations is excessively flexible inasmuch as the tempi of devel- 
opment are so variable that virtually any succession of events can be 
eventually fitted into the scheme. Further, in spite of Toynbee’s effort 
to avoid the capriciousness of an individualistic interpretation which 
ascribes to great personalities what further analysis would attribute to 
social factors, his conception of cultural change is basically individual- 
istic. Great reconstitutive changes follow only the appearance of great 
creative leaders. Many of Toynbee’s basic concepts—civilization, crea- 
tivity, universal state, etc.—are ill defined. His lavish metaphors and 
similes, allegories and parables, suggestive as they sometimes are, are too 
often assumed to possess evidential value. 

Whatever the estimate of some of Toynbee’s ‘‘demonstrations,”’ none 
can deny the intensely'stimulating quality of this tremendous work. For 
this alone, the Study of History merits careful study by empirically mind- 
ed sociologists who find stimulus in fertile hypotheses. 


RoBERT K. MERTON 
Columbia University 
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The American Impact on Great Britain 1898-1914. By RICHARD HEATH- 
COTE HEINDEL. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp. ix+439. $4.00. 

This book contains a detailed study of the American influences on the 
peoples of the British Isles in the years preceding the first World War, 
with occasional discussion of earlier and later influences. It is, therefore, 
opportune at a time when the peace of the world during the next century 
is likely to depend on the possibility of co-operation between the English- 
speaking peoples. Professor Heindel deals with many phases of their 
cultural relations and reviews, one by one, the press, politics, art and 
letters, business, science and education, and other topics. The facts 
which he marshals are closely documented. 

So complete is the review that one omission stands out as singular. 
Nothing is said of the projects for imperial federation advanced by Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, which were based largely on the lessons of American history 
and which relied on the wisdom of the Federalist, very much as Mr. Streit 
has done more recently in considering even more ambitious federal plans. 

As a source of information the book is very valuable, but it is doubtful 
whether it will do much to help Americans to understand British reactions 
to American phenomena or the British to understand these phenomena. 
For instance, the divorce laws of American states are quite capable of 
explanation, sharply as they differ from one another, and so, too, is the 
British attitude toward such of these laws as come to its notice. To 
mention, as Professor Heindel does, the trial of Earl Russell for bigamy, 
without reference to the curious practice of an American state in assuming 
jurisdiction in divorce matters on the basis of a short period of residence 
and of proceeding to dissolve a marriage without seeing that the party 
most interested receives adequate notice, is unfair to both countries. In 
the same way both the prevalence of lynching in some states and the 
horror felt in Britain for this rough-and-ready justice can be explained. 
And it is somewhat misleading to remark that ‘‘the Spectator, which would 
have praised Carnegie if he had given some money to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, did not look on the £2,000,000 [given for education in Scotland] 
as an unmixed blessing,” for that journal might well have felt misgivings 
if a like sum had been given to throw open the Old English universities 
without the barrier of fees. 

At times Professor Heindel seems unwilling to distinguish the tone in 
which remarks are made. A comment made in an intimate letter written 
to amuse is not the same thing as the same remark made in a scientific 
discussion; American slang, like phrases borrowed from a different social 
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class, may be used in inverted commas or as one’s own natural speech; 
and a description of an American may differ from reality for the same 
reason which, Aesop tells us, made a Greek audience prefer the imitation 
of a pig’s squeal to the real thing. 

There are wise and thoughtful paragraphs in the book, and the wisest 
of all is the last. Undoubtedly no other people has affected, affects, or 
will affect the British as deeply as has the American, and it is important 
that we should understand the process without indulging in hypersensi- 
tiveness, on the one hand, or sneers, on the other. 


H. F. ANGus 
University of British Columbia 


The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge. By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 212. $2.50. 


In this small book an international scholar makes an important con 
tribution toward the clarification of that nebulous no man’s land, the 
“sociology of knowledge.” He distinguishes between “social systems,” 
the subject matter of sociology, “‘systems of knowledge” or constituent 
elements in social systems, and the “sociological theory of knowledge,” 
which he relegates to the sphere of epistemology and philosophy. As 
sociologists “‘we have no right to evaluate any of the data we are study- 
ing.”’ The social ‘‘scientist” must be factual and objective. To be sure, 
systems of knowledge are not “social facts,’ but the author contends 
that “their historical existence within the empirical world of culture, in 
so far as it depends upon the men who construct them, maintain them by 
transmission and application, develop them or neglect them, must in 
large measure be explained sociologically” (p. 10). This statement needs 
clarification. What is meant by “‘systems” of knowledge? How are they 
related to social systems? How can they exist outside the minds of individ- 
ual thinkers except in so far as they are objectified in group action? We 
can well understand why the author says that this problem will “‘occupy 
many sociologists for generations to come.” 

Chapter ii divides the creators and disseminators of knowledge into 
three main groups: the objective social scientists, who deal with facts; 
the leaders and organizers, who apply knowledge to practical problems; 
and the sages and philosophers, who deal with values. Here there is much 
overlapping of functions. The “technological leader” (pp. 87 f.), for exam- 
ple, must necessarily combine, to a large extent, the qualities of the other 
groups. Interesting is the statement that the importance of the “‘sage,”’ 
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whose role was threatened by the rise of the ‘‘technological expert,” “‘seems 
destined to increase rather than decrease. . . . with the development of 
social planning.”’ A third chapter deals with the roles of schools in collect- 
ing, preserving, and disseminating knowledge, while a concluding chapter 
discusses creators of new patterns of knowledge. The book is concisely 
and clearly written and remarkably free from the epistemological and 
philosophical generalizations that make the writings of German scholars 
on this topic so confusing, but it would be greatly improved by a bibli- 
ography of opposite source material illustrating the conclusions of the 
book. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


The Clash of Political Ideals: A Source Book on Democracy, Communism 
and the Totalitarian State. By ALBERT R. CHANDLER. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. xvii+273. $2.00. 


Dr. Chandler’s annotated selection approximately repeats the pattern 
of Dr. Zimmern. One is led to regret here the “impressionistic”’ method of 
selection which results in the almost exclusive presentation of those parts 
of the various political ideologies involved which have attracted most 
attention and affect of adherents and adversaries. Whatever obvious 
advantages this procedure may have, it necessarily diminishes the pos- 
sibility for the reader to compare the competing ideologies as to their 
positions toward the same problems. Thus, while the references to Na- 
tional Socialism are mainly centered around race (and specific possibilities 
of German foreign policy), and the present official ideology of the Soviet 
Union is largely represented by the persisting remnants of democratic 
phraseology, it would have been easy to exhibit perfect pendants to 
Stalin’s democratic nostalgia in pronouncements of the other totalitarian 
chiefs to the effect that their regimes are the only true democracies exist- 
ing or conceivable. On the other hand, the relationship of the individual 
to the state, which is largely the same in those regimes which—by virtue 
of that sameness—one calls ‘‘totalitarian,”’ is not sufficiently elucidated 
in the quotations given, although a ‘‘mild’”’ formulation of Mussolini is 
presented. 

Other well-known difficulties of such selections as Dr. Chandler’s are 
presented by the often obscure relationships of “official” ideologies not 
only to the practices but also to the ‘‘real’’ beliefs of the groups which rule 
in their name. Dr. Chandler would have enhanced the value of his selec- 
tion by taking account of the chasm between exoteric and esoteric ideol- 
ogies in the contemporary totalitarian states. During these last years 
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Messrs. Drucker and Rauschning have directed attention to the con- 
siderable influence of an esoteric “‘nihilism’’ (as propounded, e.g., by 
Ernst Lunger) in the Nazi élite; the very scanty data which we possess 
on the present attitudes of the Soviet élite show the same abyss between 
an old phraseology which is perpetuated for obvious expediency reasons 
and the emerging arcana imperii. 

Dr. Chandler also does not emphasize sufficiently the profound varia- 
tions in the exoteric contents of modern political dogmas, variations 
through time which the guardians of the dogmas typically disguise and 
deny. Thus he terms his Mussolini quotations ‘‘the classic statement 
of Fascist doctrine” (p. 206),! whereas most specialists on Italian fascism 
would, I presume, agree that there can be no such thing in view of the 
rapidity and amplitude of the fluctuations of that “doctrine.” In the 
same vein Dr. Chandler reproduces the 1933 statement of a Soviet 
official source, according to which ‘‘Stalin developed the doctrine of Lenin 
concerning the possibility of building socialism in our country” (p. 199). 
He does not, however, give the corresponding quotations from Lenin 
which would show the falsity of that statement. 

On the whole, Dr. Chandler’s opus is a valuable addition to political- 
science pedagogy. 


N. C. LEITEs 
University of Chicago 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
New York: Viking Press, 1939. Pp. xxi+343. $3.00. 


First published in 1915, this book is an attempt to interpret the peculi- 
arity of the German industrial and political system. The comparison 
throughout is with England, implying that the United States is similar 
in nature, and leaving the classification of other countries a puzzle to the 
reader. Veblen’s main points can easily be summarized. Germany 
started on the industrial course much later than England; the ‘‘tech- 
nological” spirit of modern capitalism had not had time to permeate the 
former as it did the latter. While “‘it is at the hands of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, primarily [?], that the mechanistic conception has been given 
its dominant place” (p. 109), ‘‘the intellectual drift among the German 
peoples has been rather away from the materialistic animus....” 
(p. 106). Moreover, modern Germany is ruled by Prussia, which, in turn, 
was developed on feudal conquest and conserved the remnants of feudal- 
ism at least three centuries longer than England. Consequently, the 
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German (Prussian) concept of the state is hasically different from the 


Anglo-American concept of a commonwealth; the former “is a personal | 


entity, with rights and duties superior and anterior to those of the sub- 
jects” (p. 161). Accordingly, Germany’s “industrial and commercial 
concerns have been under the regulative control of an interest centering 
on other than industrial and commercial ends,” with ‘‘material in- 
terests .... conceived in such fashion, with such incidents and restric- 
tions, as may best serve the State’s usufruct” (pp. 176 and 211 ff.). In 
ultimate resort, Veblen in true Marxian spirit reduces the difference 
between English and German developments to geographic terms (insular 
versus continental location). 

Veblen did not make much of an attempt to “‘verify” his generaliza- 
tions. They have some semblance of reality when applied to Hitler’s 
Germany; but Veblen generalized, as is usual among literati, using 
Ludendorff’s “garrison-state” as a pattern by which to gauge Germany’s 
structure throughout history. Imagination was, of course, his strength; 
he combined it with a sovereign disregard for factual evidence. He con- 
tends, as a typical example, that imperial Germany’s “return to more of a 
mercantilist policy of tariffs .... was a political expedient, an expedient 
for the good of the State rather than of the industrial community” 
(p. 178). That a man of Veblen’s vision could thus be misled by the 
cheapest sort of pressure-group argument is certainly surprising. His 
theory of the essentially dynastic character of the Prussian state has been 
obviously disproved in the last twenty years. 

The basic trouble with this type of historical philosophy is its pre- 
conceived idea of some eternal characteristic for a nation. The main 
ideas of this sizable volume are summarized in the last chapter. The re- 
printing of the entire volume, filled with repetitious verbalizations, has 
little prospect of serving the only good purpose for which it should be 
destined, namely, to stimulate further thought. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


The Culture Historical Method of Ethnology: The Scientific A pproach to the 
Racial Question. By WILHELM Preface by CLypE 
HOHN; translated by S. A. StrEBER. New York: Fortuny’s, 1039. Pp. 
xxx-+ 383. $5.00. 

Few approaches to the study of culture have been so discussed as that 
of the culture-historical school of Germany and Austria. The daring of its 
hypotheses and the vigor of its pronouncements, as well as the extensive- 
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ness of its documentation, have brought a feeling that, whether one agrees 
with it or not, it must be reckoned with. It is because of this that the 
translation of the authoritative statement of the case of this school by its 
most distinguished living member is to be welcomed as a useful addition 
to the literature in English of theoretical ethnology. This is the more true 
since, as Kluckhohn points out in his Preface, this translation will, for the 
first time, make it possible for many of those whose concerns are with the 
development and spread of cultures to acquaint themselves at first hand 
and in detail with the position of this group. 

For those who are already acquainted with the writings of this school, 
the book offers little new. Work that has been done since the publication 
of Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie would seem to have made refine- 
ments of his position and additions to his system essential; how little they 
have been changed or refined will be striking to readers of this book. 
Schmidt’s attitude toward Graebner, indeed, is one of reverence, as is be- 
tokened by the slightness of the criticisms brought against propositions 
first advanced three decades ago. As a matter of fact, the only major 
criticism encountered in Pater Schmidt’s volume is where we are informed: 
“It is regrettable . . . . that in the beginning neither Graebner nor I recog- 
nized clearly enough nor described the double character of the culture cir- 
cle” (p. 175). That is, its existential nature was not adequately differen- 
tiated from its methodological character; and hence its place in the system 
was overemphasized, as is indicated by the common designation of the 
Graebner-Schmidt school of thought as Kulturkreislehre. 

The discussion of the roots of the kulturhistorische Schule (pp. 25 ff.) 
will be valuable to students interested in the history of cultural theory, 
while the vigorous critiques of those, especially in the United States, who, 
in discussing the position of this group, have disagreed with their tenets, 
will make amusing reading (pp. 36-71). Less amusing will be the failure 
of Pater Schmidt to grasp the significance of variation in individual be- 
havior among those who live under a single culture (pp. 117 ff.). Here, in- 
deed, is one of the strongest indictments to be laid against his position, 
since the problem of the reliability of data—when a fact may be regarded 
as a fact—turns on just this point. Thus, when we find in a given tribe a 
dozen different art-styles, which are we to say is the “real” one? Or, if all 
are ‘‘real” and one resembles the style in certain other tribes and others 
the styles of still different folk, which resemblances (in terms of the cri- 
teria of quantity, quality, continuity, and degree of relationship set up by 
Pater Schmidt [pp. 143, 150, 157-58] are to be employed in recovering 
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those historic contacts which, we are told over and over again, are the 
primary aims of ethnology? 

Many other points could be raised, both in praise of the incisiveness 
with which certain methodological cautions are discussed and in criticism 
of other views advanced. On the whole, however, one comes from a re- 
reading of the position of this school with a feeling that the principal ob- 
jections raised in the past still hold their validity—criticisms of such fun- 
damental points as the acceptance of the view that primitive folk are to 
be regarded as our contemporary ancestors, or the assumption that one 
can objectively determine the relative age of functioning elements in a 
nonliterate culture that is a going concern. One also comes away with the 
renewed conviction that the reservations laid down by students in the 
United States as regards the usefulness of limited, as against broad, dis- 
tribution studies and reconstructions of unwritten history retain their 
value, and that the task of reconstructing world-history by methods such 
as the extreme diffusionists advocate can lead to no results susceptible 
of objective proof. Furthermore, with the dynamics of culture available 
for study before our eyes, why, one must ask, must we be content to deal 
with hypothetical cultural movements and their resulting amalgams? 
Only where prehistory yields a record can scientific confirmation of his- 
torical developments be attained; on the basis of data from living primi- 
tive folk, however, these must perforce remain ever in the realm of con- 
jecture, except in certain restricted cases. 

The translation by Dr. Sieber represents the accomplishment of a 
difficult task, which has obviously been a labor of love. When one con- 
siders the obscureness of Graebner’s writing, numerous quotations from 
which are found throughout this book, or the esoteric, specialized termi- 
nology this school has developed, one does not envy his task. That he has 
had to have recourse to such awkward English phrases as ‘“‘culture- 
circles” (Kulturkreise) merely indicates what his problems were. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 


Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border. By RoBERT B. EKVALL. 
(“University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology,” Occasional 
Papers No. 1.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+ 
87. $1.50. 


This is an account of cultural contacts among four ethnic groups of 
rather diverse culture living in central Asia. The treatment concerns the 
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following paired relationships: (1) the Chinese and the Chinese-speaking 
Moslems of Arabic descent; (2) the Chinese and the sendentary Tibetans; 
(3) the Moslems and the nomadic Tibetans; and (4) the nomadic and the 
sedentary Tibetans. On the basis of his materials the author has tried 
to characterize the nature of these various paired relations in terms of 
what seem to him the dominant features of the contact. (1) Thus that 
between the Chinese and Moslems he designates as “‘segregation and hos- 
tility” marked by sharp conflict and tendencies to in-group solidarity on 
each side. (2) Between the Chinese and the sedentary Tibetans, in con- 
trast, we find chiefly an “‘infiltration” of the former into the communities 
of the latter. (3) Between the Moslems and the nomadic Tibetans there 
is no conflict but “‘trade and mutual diffusion of traits.’”’ (4) Between the 
two groups of Tibetans the relationship is described as chiefly that of 
“differentiation or super- and subordination.”” While the characterization 
of culture contacts by single concepts is usually open to question, the 
author appears to have substantiated his case fairly well. Moreover, he 
is thoroughly aware of the fact that other types of contact also occur be- 
tween his paired groups. For instance, in spite of hostility between the 
Chinese and Moslems there is a certain amount of shift of population, 
especially from the former to the latter. But in the second situation, that 
between Chinese and sedentary Tibetans, the population pressure of the 
former accentuated by the added tact of increased migration of Chinese 
refugees in recent years—coming from the war-torn areas of China proper 
—seems basic to the whole infiltration processes which Ekvall describes. 
But this does not imply a complete dominance of Chinese traits by any 
means. There is also a certain ‘‘ ‘Tibetanization’ of the migrants.” Yet 
on the whole, except in the matter of religion, the Chinese exert a “steady 
pressure of a more vigorous culture and people upon a weaker one.” 

The contact of the Moslems and the nomadic Tibetans is of still an- 
other character. These peoples are separated by rather long distances; 
furthermore, they are “different in race, religion, language, and occupa- 
tion.”’ Yet the combination of a subsistence economy and of a strong com- 
mercial pattern on the part of the Chinese Moslems has produced a type 
of trading contact between these peoples which has resulted in a mutual 
diffusion of traits with consequent alterations in the lives of each. There 
is here little if any biological intermixing of peoples or of infiltration of 
population by migration, yet the contacts have effected not only material 
traits, food habits, etc., but language and other items as well. 

The relations of the two Tibetan groups to each other—the one seden- 
tary, the other nomadic—indicate still other features. These peoples are 
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homogeneous as to race, language, and religion. They differ in their eco- 
nomic life, in their communal organization in some customs, and in cer- 
tain of their ideals. The farming Tibetans have a distinct sense of inferior- 
ity to the nomads and the demands for seasonal labor and the contacts 
arising from trading provide an outlet for some shift of population from 
the sedentary to the pastoral groups and with this a rise in social status. 
Yet even in the face of this relation of dominance and submission, there 
is a good deal of mutual interchange of particular items from their re- 
respective cultures. 

The two most important general “‘lessons’”’ to be drawn from this 
monograph are these: (1) the nature and meaning of culture contact may 
vary widely among a number of possible basic social processes; and (2) in 
spite of such associations each society as a culture of its own, a distinctive 
cohesion and solidarity, and a course of internal development. These 
latter must be taken into account when considering the effects of the 
alterations arising from the contacts themselves. 

One unfortunate use of terms might have been avoided. The author 
uses the concept “culture” in a broad and in a narrow way. Thus on 
page 29 he evidently distinguishes between political effects and cultural 
ones (see also p. 32). And on page 45 he distinguishes between “‘borrow- 
ings”’ of a utilitarian nature and those “of a more cultural and symbolic 
nature.” This difficulty, which is to be found elsewhere, is doubtless a 
hangover of linguistic habits from the popular conception of culture, but 
is it unfortunate to see it creep into a serious anthropological monograph. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Queens College 


Race Relations and the Race Problem. Edited by Epcar T. THompson. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. xv+338. $3.50. 


Eleven authors have contributed to this unusually well co-ordinated 
symposium. Southern race relations are analyzed both in their historical] 
perspective and in their cross-sectional aspects. The publication is, in 
the words of the editor, ‘‘the result of an effort to organize a discussion of 
race relations with special reference to the South in such a way as to 
throw emphasis upon the relations rather than upon a particular race.”’ 
Through this emphasis the book, or significant portions of the publication, 
transcend the problem of Negro-white relations in the South. 

This is true of the first chapter, by Robert E. Park, on “The Nature 
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of Race Relations,” a discussion of the position of the stranger and of 
marginal groups in complex civilizations resulting from conquest, coloni- 
zation, and migration. The social setting of race relations in the history 
of the Occident is characterized by two alternative types of social organi- 
zation: the folk culture of the province, its familial heritage and kinship 
cohesion, on the one hand, and the metropolis, the scene of impersonal 
competition and relative indifference, on the other. The modern world 
seems to bring about a unique change in race relations, foreshadowing a 
single great society in which race conflicts will be more and more “‘con- 
fused with, and eventually superseded by, the conflict of classes.’’ This 
theme is further elaborated by: Charles S. Johnson in the last chapter of 
the book. Present-day race relations “are an incident of world econom- 
ics... .’’ and a phase of the history of European expansion. With its 
future limits in sight, this process appears to shift the basis of race rela- 
tions from a caste to a class structure. 

In “‘A Comparative Study of American Caste,’’ Lloyd Warner and 
Allison Davis describe class and caste relations within and between the 
two major racial groups of a southern city, showing the incongruity of the 
class structure of the Negro and of the white sector of southern society. 
Edward B. Reuter views the biracial economy of the South as a survival 
of a historical adaptation to the geography of the region and its human 
resources. In their struggle for existence Negroes have developed the 
traits which, in the long run, will help them to establish a position above 
the economic level of the “‘poor whites.’”’ This process is described in its 
agricultural aspects by Rupert B. Vance (‘‘Racial Competition for the 
Land’’). Edgar Thompson’s study on the racial implications of the plan- 
tation economy of the South and Guy Johnson’s paper on the history of 
southern race conflicts present the historical background of the biracial 
status quo of the South. S. J. Holmes gives a survey of Negro-White 
reproduction trends in the light of the differential rate of urbanization of 
both racial groups. Lewis C. Copeland’s study on ““The Negro as a Con- 
trast Conception”’ is, in a way, an application of the sociology of knowl- 
edge to the breaking-up of the old caste equilibrium and its ideological 
manifestations. 

The book offers both a useful synthesis of factual information and a 
series of attempts to reinterpret familiar aspects of race relations in the 
South. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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Race, Language and Culture. By F. Boas. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 

Pp. xx+647. $5.00. 

This collection of sixty-three papers dating from 1887 to 1939 is an 
impressive record of “firsts” in modern American anthropology: first to 
elaborate upon heterosis or hybrid vigor in Indian-white crosses; first to 
focus attention upon generational changes in descendants of immigrants; 
first to point the importance of family-line, or genetic, background in 
child growth and development; among the first to attempt systematiza- 
tion of Amerind language—and so on, almost indefinitely. 

The papers are grouped under the three main categories mentioned in 
the title. Under “Race” are included papers on Indian-white crosses 
(1894), descendants of immigrants (1910-13, 1916), population of the 
United States (1922), growth and development (1912, 1913, 1935, and 
1892-1939 combined and revised), and miscellaneous papers on statistics 
and anthropometric techniques (1899, 1902, 1913, 1936). Under ‘‘Lan- 
guage”’ are included papers on the classification of American Indian lan- 
guages (1920, 1929, 1937). Under “‘Culture” are included papers on meth- 
od in ethnological research (1887, 1888, 1896, 1920, 1930, 1932), historical 
approach (1911, 1933, 1936), diffusion (1911, 1934), totemism (1910), 
mythology and folklore (1891, 1895, 1904, 1914, 1925), religion (1920, 
1922, 1927), social organization of the Northwest Coast (1896, 1920, 
1924), art (1903, 1908, 1916), and archeology (1902, 1912). These papers 
are the nucleus of Boas’ more definitive works, notably his volumes on 
Amerind languages and social organization and mythology of the North- 
west Coast Indians, and of his more popular books, The Mind of Primitive 
Man and Anthropology and Modern Life. 

The papers, almost without exception, emphasize Boas’ major interest 
in the dynamics of life rather than the mere description of conditions. 
Culturally and biologically the theme is more how it works, less what it 
looks like. This is, I suppose, a form of functionalism, but it is functioning 
of the whole rather than integration of the part. Particularly in the bio- 
logical studies of growth and race is a dynamic process emphasized; not 
status or condition of the moment, but how the race-type evolved, how 
the child developed. Boas’ studies march along; they never stand still. 

In this book we see, as it were, the inception of many of our current 
concepts of human life, biological and cultural. The book is not Boas—it 
is American anthropology: birth, childhood, adolescence, and now the 
full ripe vigor of maturity. I can think of no more stimulating source or 
reference book for beginning students in sociology and anthropology. 


W. M. KrocMAn 


University of Chicago 
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Why Men Behave like Apes and Vice Versa or Body and Behavior. By 
EARNEST ALBERT Hooton. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940. Pp. xxv+234. $3.00. 

The five Vanuxem lectures which Professor Hooton delivered at Prince- 
ton University during the winter of 1939-40 are here published in expand- 
ed form, preceded by a twelve-page ‘“‘Harangue on Human Affairs.” The 
general doctrine expounded is a somewhat crass form of biological deter- 
minism: animal organism determines behavior, the evolutionary status 
and the mental status of the preliterates account fortheir cultural retarda- 
tion, bodily constitution in the individual is linked with mental capacity 
and social behavior, national behavior is a function of the national biology, 
etc. The author’s convictions are profound and impressive; his evidence 
is meager and disappointing. In the five lectures he deals with the influ- 
ence of body on behavior “‘In the Primate Order,” “In the Human Family 
as a Whole,” ‘In the Races of Man,” “In Nations and Ethnic Groups,” 
and “‘In the Individual.”’ They are in general routine and quite uninspired 
classroom lectures at about the Sophomore level; they present little that 
is new in data or theory; from a literary point of view, they are inade- 
quately organized and poorly worded. 

The book is marred by numerous and apparently gratuitious errors, by 
the author’s peculiar sense of humor, and by an excessive amount of ill- 
natured abuse. In the introductory ‘“‘harangue”’ the errors of fact, infer- 
ence, and emphasis plus those of exaggeration, contradiction, and sentence 
structure are about as numerous as the sentences; on three consecutive 
pages taken at random the reviewer noted some twenty-three faulty 
items. The author’s sense of humor is not overrefined; he does not dis- 
tinguish between humor and “cracking wise,” nor does he always draw a 
clear line between ‘‘wisecracks’”’ and simple vulgarity. He is by all odds 
funniest when he is trying to be serious. ‘‘I suppose the civilized man may 
be called domesticated because he lives tpon domesticated plants and ani- 
mals..... ”” He has another equally enlightening bout with the concept 
in a later connection (pp. 89-90). German morality and technology are 
evolutionary, i.e., biological, characters. The author does not like the 
social scientists, the social anthropologists, the humanitarians, and many 
others; particularly he is irritated by the sociologists. This is of course 
quite proper and readily understandable. They are “self-deceivers”’ ; ‘‘so- 
cial science is a farce” ; sociological ideas are “theological hangovers”’; so- 
cial scientists refuse to accept biological determinism because they ‘ear 
that it would jeopardize their source of livelihood; they are “professional 
humanitarians”’; they talk ‘frightful balderdash”; anthropology and so- 
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cial science are ‘“‘sweet narcotics” that are “‘obsolete and useless’’; the so- 
ciologists ‘“‘concoct ideological panaceas’’; ‘‘the environmental and senti- 
mental school of anthropology”’ and other social scientists make scape- 
goats of environment as an alibi for genetic deficiencies; at least some of 
the anthropologists, psychologists, and sociologists who do not accept the 
conclusions based upon the student use of Porteus’ maze tests are “‘more 
concerned”’ to establish attitudes conducive to democracy than with 
‘search for scientific truth”’; the ‘‘so-called social sciences” make a hypo- 
critical pretense of basing judgments on scientific proof ;the anthropologist 
goes among the savage people because he has an inferiority complex that 
keeps him from getting along in civilized society, he fortifies his ego by 
consorting with savages, he exaggerates savage capacity to obtain a vicari- 
ous superiority; the “‘slumming sociologist,’’ the “‘sociological zealots,” 
and sociologists generally are “false prophets’’ “‘clutching at straws,” 
“blowing bubbles,” and now are about to sink ingloriously and for “the 
third time’’ beneath the surface of Mr. Hooton’s great “river of biological 
knowledge.”’ 

One can readily understand the aversion of the cautious and modest 
scientist for this motley and raucous aggregation of wild jackasses; and 
one can fully understand it when he realizes that these unspeakable ruf- 
fians have punctured the careful scientist’s statistical balloons, riddled his 
logic, and scattered his scientific toys. 

But in the end, in this best of all possible worlds, truth will triumph. 
Indeed, it is already about to doso. ‘The future of man is dependent upon 
biology” and ‘‘the return of biology in the treatment of human affairs is 
imminent.’’ If this indeed be true, and if Mr. Hooton’s biology is to be the 
brand administered, it forebodes no good to human affairs. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Gullah. By Mason Crum. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. 
Pp. viit+ 351. $3.50. 


The Sea Islands and the coastal region of South Carolina have pre- 
served, in considerable cultural isolation, a Negro population whose 
traits, and particularly the peculiarities of speech, are only slightly modi- 
fied from the forms set during the period of slavery. Dr. Crum has given 
to this group, commonly known as “‘Gullah Negroes,”’ conscientious, if 
sometimes labored, treatment. The point of reference is the institution 
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of slavery; the description and analysis, a blend of historical, cultural, 
and sentimental peregrinations. 

Three consecutive chapters are devoted to a detailed discussion of the 
low country, the Sea Islands, and the plantations; and a fourth chapter, 
to ‘The Gullah World of Nature,” in which is related interesting informa- 
tion concerning the frogs, the devilfish, birds, and ducks found in the 
region and well known to the Gullahs. Discussion of the dialect, spirit- 
uals, and religion of the Gullahs brings out some new material and proves 
interesting and useful. The emphasis here is on the slavery period. The 
peculiarities of the Gullah Negroes are described through observation 
and valuable source materials. They are presented in their most common 
economic setting, the rice plantation. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Crum’s Preface sets forth the challenging proposition 
that the history of the Gullah Negroes, geographically and culturally 
isolated and retaining many of the culture patterns of a slave economy, 
furnishes a key to the racial situation in America, one is led to expect a 
penetrating analysis of contemporary race relations. Such an analysis, 
however, fails to materialize. 

The book is valuable for its description of the Gullah Negro and his 
environment; but its sentimental oversimplification of the race problem 
in the South, its frequent moralizing tone, and its lay effort to draw 
psychoanalytic implications from the culture will perhaps lessen its 
value for objective social scientists. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


State of the Masses: The Threat of the Classless Society. By Emit LEDERER 
with a Foreword by Hans Speier. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1940. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Students of the social sciences find it hard to classify the so-called 
“dictatorships” Germany, Italy, and Russia into the traditional pattern 
of government. These states are certainly not democracies, although 
the Russian constitution of 1936 was hailed, even by many Americans, 
as a great achievement in “industrial democracy,” and although the 
Nazis themselves, at least in the first period of their reign, claimed that 
their regime was based on the people and was therefore a real democracy. 
Neither are the dictatorships oligarchies, since it would be impossible to 
find any small social group which exclusively rules the people. Nor does 
calling the dictators ‘‘tyrants” solve the problem, for none of them is in 
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reality an absolute ruler. The idea of leadership implies followers, the 
constant appeal of the leader to the people, the extensive use of propa- 
ganda for this very purpose; these are features unknown to Plato and 
Aristotle. Surely, Plato’s tyrant needs followers, too, in order to rise to 
power; but they are dismissed after having served this purpose, and the 
absolute ruler surrounds himself with a small number of carefully selected 
henchmen. Now, if the modern dictatorships do not fit into the traditional 
pattern of government, what, then, are they? 

Emil Lederer’s answer is: they are a government sui generis, a new 
phenomenon so far unknown in social science, and we are witnessing a 
turning-point in the history of mankind. This is quite a strong statement, 
and the author makes great efforts to prove his point. With his rich 
knowledge both of facts and theories, and with much acumen and an 
amazing gift of foresight (the book was written before the outbreak of the 
present war), he points out that modern dictatorship is neither ‘‘the last 
ditch of defense of capitalism, nor is it the rule of a single man by vio- 
lence’’ (p. 17). It is not the revolt of the middle class or of the younger 
generation. Rather is it a regime based on masses which are not, as in 
former revolutions, dismissed after they have swung their leader into 
power but which are “‘institutionalized.’”’ It is “the dictatorship by 
masses over the masses themselves.” 

Lederer, who was an economist and a thorough thinker, uses the 
sociological approach to define the concept of masses, or crowds, as dis- 
tinguished from social groups. Groups are based on a common interest, 
be it economic, cultural, religious, or even only traditional, and are parts 
of a stratified society. They assume the existence of other groups with 
different interests. They might fight each other, and the victorious 
group might rule over the losing ones; but even under absolute monarchy 
they recognize, or at least tolerate, the existence of other groups. This 
holds particularly true of one modern type of social group, the political 
party. Though the party appeals to the whole nation, it is implied in the 
party system that there are several parties competing for power. Masses 
or crowds, on the contrary, are a number of people who individually 
belong to different groups and consequently have different interests. As 
long as they form a mass, however, they are not aware of these differences 
because they are united, either on an emotional basis or for the purpose 
of action, or both, By this they are distinguished from mere multitudes, 
which are massed together by coincidence and are not a social phenom- 
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There are in Lederer’s book many observations on mass psychology 
and mass behavior based on what we know from Le Bon, Graham Wallas, 
and E. A. Ross and applied to the political subject. Whereas a group is 
still susceptible to reason, the crowd is not. Therefore the type of leader- 
ship is different for a group and for masses. Members of a crowd cease 
to be individuals; by feeling united they cease thinking, are ‘‘carried 
away, elated, released from inhibition,’ and can be used by the leader, 
who united them, for whatever purpose he wants to use them. But in 
order to keep them in existence, to keep them from breaking apart, he 
has to use them, either by direct action or by stirring up their emotions 
against an enemy. This friend-enemy relationship is an essential point of 
fascist mass psychology already set forth by the German forerunner of 
fascist political science, Carl Schmitt; it is the reason why masses are 
intolerant and strive for absolute power—in other words, are totalitarian. 
Both the necessity of permanent motion and their destructive tendency 
make the crowd a ‘“‘social steam roller,” which crushes and buries all 
social groups under its weight. Its amorphous character distinguishes 
the totalitarian state from any other form of government. Therefore, 
not every reactionary or aggressive state is fascist, as is shown by Japan, 
which, according to the author, still is a stratified society, not ruled by 
the masses, and where “‘public opinion is not manufactured” (pp. 65 ff.). 

Masses as sociological phenomena cannot be formed at will but 
arise from certain revolutionary situations. Such a situation did not 
exist in Europe before 1914, except in Russia during the short period of 
1905. Although large social groups, unheard of in number, entered the 
political scene with the workers’ parties, they did not cease to be groups, 
did not become masses, but lived and fought within the framework and 
according to the rules of a structural society. The first World War, how- 
ever, prepared the ground both for bolshevism and fascism by shaking 
traditional authority and revealing that governments can be conquered 
if the crisis is great enough. Lederer, without contributing new facts, 
presents a highly illuminating description and evaluation of the emer- 
gence of fascism in Italy and Germany and of the behavior of certain 
social classes. In both countries it was not the menace of bolshevism but 
rather the artificially created fear of it that drove the bourgeoisie 
into the camp of the fascists. The author uses sarcastic words against 
the blind conservatives, who would not believe in the fascist threat 
to conquer the state, a threat which they took as demagogy, but 
who were firmly convinced that, according to historical experience, ‘after 
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success the masses would be dismissed and would return to their slums 
and workshops” (p. 85). This attitude prevailed both in Italy and Ger- 
many. Still more bitter and very pertinent are the passages in which the 
author elucidates the contribution of “‘objective’”’ science to the under- 
mining of mental resistance. Before 1914 professors already began to 
withdraw into an ivory tower, refusing to present positive values for the 
solution of social problems. This resignation of a school which in Ger- 
many was known as wertfreie Wissenschaft was later on carried over to the 
functions of a democratic government which stayed neutral in the struggle 
between the supporters and the enemies of democracy. It “did not 
realize that citizens are sheets of white paper on which anyone can write 
....and it refused to write anything on the sheets itself except the bill 
of rights, in antiquated terms, on infrequent holidays” (p. 62). So society 
fell victim to a movement which was not created by a leader but which 
itself created its leader, who, in turn, kept it alive by feeding it with both 
idealistic slogans and class hatred. Considering the repeated attempts of 
American and English scholars to trace Naziism back to the German 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, it is interesting to note that, 
according to Lederer, Italian fascism, as stated by Mussolini in his article 
in the Encyclopedia italiana, follows the same irrational ideas extolling 
the supremacy of the state (as embodied in the party), sacrifice, and 
heroism, deriding pacifism and scorning socialism with its pursuit of 
happiness (p. 88)—ideas which are usually held typically German. 
Many readers will argue with Lederer’s main point that fascism is 
destructive of social stratification. Is Italy not a corporate state effec- 
tively organized in syndicates and federations, with workers and em- 
ployers separated except in the top? And, although the Labor Front in 
Germany embraces both employees and workers, is not the Reich much 
more articulated in economic organizations and trade associations than 
the democracies? Did not the Nazis revitalize the old guild spirit of the 
Middle Ages? And even in Russia, where the intelligentsia has been wiped 
out, there still exist within the proletariat the two groups of industrial 
workers and peasants. Lederer does not deal with these possible objec- 
tions, but his answer would be that all these groups are no longer social 
groups in the technical meaning of the term, but only instruments of the 
state or party bureaucracy. Social functions require a certain, however 
limited, amount of freedom, which no totalitarian government can afford 
to allow. The capitalist and the shop owner, the worker and the farmer, 
the lawyer and the doctor, all have ceased to be individual members of 
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social groups; they have no life of their own, nor has the group to which 
they belong by compulsion; they are only atoms in the state of the masses. 

The book has, after the author’s death, been carefully edited by Hans 
Speier, a colleague of Lederer’s at the New School. 


HEINz GURADZE 
Drury College 


Criminal Behavior. By WALTER C. RECKLESS. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1940. Pp. xi+532. $3.75. 


Dr. Reckless has contributed an excellent new text in criminology. 
It is not a rehash. The views and analyses are those of the author, who 
has re-examined and thought through his materials for himself rather 
than borrowed from texts already published. There is considerable new 
material presented, particularly in the first half of the book on the nature 
and causation of crime. The evidence from anthropological literature and 
comparative data from other cultures and nations is valuable and sug- 
gestive. The treatment of penology and prevention, in its broad outlines 
and organization, follows conventional sociological lines, but the details 
of viewpoint and presentation frequently stress new aspects of the prob- 
lems involved. The historical perspective on criminological theory is 
broader than usual for American criminologists but is still meager in some 
respects. Dr. Reckless’ style is sometimes somewhat turgid and one may 
disagree with some of the views expressed, but the book is, on the whole, 
a good one which contributes to the field and ought to provoke contro- 
versy. 

The dominant novel aspects of the book is the viewpoint on crime 
causation. It is a view which will probably appear somewhat inconsistent 
and puzzling to many readers. Dr. Reckless regards the search for the 
causes of crime as futile and sterile. He states that 
the greatest influence retarding the progress of criminology has been the tradi- 
tional emphasis on the study of the causes of crime. If the strangle hold which 
this traditional emphasis has on criminology could be released, enormous re- 
sources in research effort could be diverted to the realistic and comparative 
study of criminal behavior. The concept of causation is, after all, rather inap- 
plicable to the study of social behavior. 


Offhand this appears to be the counsel of despair, but Dr. Reckless, in- 
stead of leaving out the consideration of the etiology of crime, devotes 
almost half his book to it. He does not regard his own contribution as a 
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study of crime causation but certainly other criminologists would so clas- 
sify it. His chapters on “Social Disorganization and Crime” and “‘The 
Development of Criminal Careers” contain, what most persons will re- 
gard as excellent analyses of crime causation. Thus, Dr. Reckless, on the 
one hand, tells us that the study of crime causation is sterile and vicious 
in its influence. On the other hand, he refutes his own thesis by giving 
us analyses of the etiology of crime which are significant and important. 

Two main substitutes for the study of crime causation are suggested. 
The first is the study of differential crime risks in different localities and 
at different times for various classes, occupational groups, etc. The other 
is the study of the processes involved in an individual’s becoming a crimi- 
nal. He does not think of either of these as involving the etiology of 
crime. Of the first of these proposals it should be said that it is a line 
which has been stressed already for at least a century. Michael and Adler, 
who are cited by Reckless in support of his views on the sterility of the 
study of crime causation, regard this type of emphasis as the reason for the 
sterility and the fragmentary character of much criminological research. 
Dr. Reckless, however, recommends more of the same. 

It is difficult to know precisely what Dr. Reckless means by “‘cause”’ 
or “‘causal analysis,’”’ but it appears that his conception is rather narrow 
and absolutistic. He seems to imply that the search for causes is a search 
for some sort of condition or “‘factor,’’ which, when found, will provide 
final and conclusive answers to all questions and exhaustively “explain”’ 
the origin and nature of criminal behavior. Conceived in this way the 
search for causes would indeed be futile. However, if causal anaylsis is 
thought of merely as the description of sequences of events or inter- 
related processes, then the search for causes becomes at once more tenta- 
tive and more hopeful, and the description of the ‘“‘behavior sequences or 
processes by which individuals become criminal and develop criminal 
careers” (p. 256) becomes an integral part of the study of the etiology 
of crime rather than a substitute for it as Reckless regards it. Analysis 
of this type, which Reckless correctly emphasizes, involves the problem 
of attempting to break up the totality of the problem of law violation 
into homogeneous separate problems according to sociological—not legal 
—principles. Reckless fails to consider this latter problem which is of 
considerable theoretical importance. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


Indiana University 
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Juvenile Delinquency: A Comparative Study of the Position in Liverpool 
and in England and Wales. By J. H. Bacot. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1941. Pp. 93. 5s. 

The main part of the study is based on a 1934 and a 1936 series of 
juvenile cases found guilty of indictable offenses in Liverpool. The author 
has a good appreciation of the fluctuation in volume of delinquency re- 
sulting from changes in policy of handling offenders. Like others, he is 
unable to indicate what allowance or correction should be made for these 
administrative factors. The rate of male delinquents in Liverpool for 
these two years is approximately three times as great as that for England 
and Wales generally. Bagot confirms again the finding that delinquency 
in the towns is greater than that in the country. He also confirms the 
intra-urban variation in delinquency by various districts of Liverpool. 
The percentage of recidivism for boys’ cases seems to be somewhat higher 
than the proportion in large American cities. But one cannot tell what 
this signifies, if true. The percentage of lone-wolf offenders among the 
boys likewise appears to be somewhat higher than for a city such as 
Chicago. 

There are many other interesting points called to one’s attention in this 
study. Particularly interesting was the finding that delinquency increased 
after school vacations were over. Sunday was the day of maximum re- 
ported delinquency for boys; Saturday for girls. The effect on delinquency 
of removing families from central overcrowded areas of Liverpool to bet- 
ter housing projects on the outskirts was noted. It was found that the 
immediate effect was not to decrease the amount of delinquency but that 
after several years (six or seven) the effect was to lower the rate of 
offenders. 

The points of the study are simply made and simply told. There is no 
padding. And there is no testing of hypotheses of the more profound 
sort. There are no contributions to the knowledge of delinquent be- 
havior made therein, although there are some data for confirmation of 


generally accepted findings. 
WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


Negro Crime. By JESSE SPIRER. (‘‘Comparative Psychology Mono- 
graphs [81st ser.],”” Vol. XVI, No.2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. Pp. 64. $1.25. 

Using commitments from the Western State Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1906 through 1935, Spirer ably demonstrates that Negro 
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male greatly exceed native-white male commitments in proportion to 
population, even when correction is made for sex and age disparities. 
The disproportion for crimes of violence (murder and assault) was over 
three times that for predatory crimes (against property), four times that 
for crimes of sex, and twenty-three times that for fraudulent crimes. 

The commitment differential was greater in the decade 1916-25 than 
in the previous or succeeding decade, which might suggest a disorganizing 
effect on Negroes of the sudden northward migrations. 

Of several socioeconomic or demographic factors tested for their con- 
nection with excessive Negro criminality, the disproportion of out-of- 
state Negroes to out-of-state native whites appears to be of unusual im- 
portance. Spirer does not take into account the greater liability to arrest 
and conviction of the Negro as a possible major explanation of the exces- 
sive criminality of colored males. A criminologist would certainly need 
to take that factor into account. 

One section of the study is devoted to a review of what psychologists 
have concluded about the comparative mental traits of the white and 
black race. From this review, which is wholly extraneous to the data of 
the study, the author concludes that mental inferiority cannot account 
for the difference in Negro and white criminality. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


The Adolescent Personality: A Study of Individual Behavior. By PETER 
Bios. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. xiii+517. 
$3.00. 

This is the second volume to be issued by the committee on the study 
of adolescents which was set up in 1932 by the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. The com- 
mittee accumulated a considerable body of case material of a highly mis- 
cellaneous nature by means of interviews with children and their parents, 
school records, reports of teachers, observations of students, tests, collec- 
tions of student themes, and art compositions, etc. During a period of 
several years, over six hundred case studies were collected. The individ- 
uals include students of the junior high school, senior high school, and 
college rank as well as young people no longer in school. The records in- 
clude young people from different sections of the country and from differ- 
ent social and economic strata of the population. 

In the collection of material no attempt was made to follow any sys- 
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tematic procedure; the effort was to use as many sources as were avail- 
able. ““The purpose of the Study was to gather the kinds of data about 
individual adolescents which would offer insight into their behavior and 
motivations, and would serve as a diagnostic basis for education rather 
than for treatment.” This body of data is said to be the basis of the 
present volume which is believed to give a “‘sound basis for educational 
diagnosis and for judging the changes likely to result from one educational 
course of action or another.” 

The book seems somewhat awkwardly organized. The introductory 
section defines the author’s conception of personality—a psychophysical 
concept which makes personality essentially synonymous with the physi- 
ological organism—and defends the procedure and organization of the 
volume. Four cases are presented. Two of these make up the second 
part of the volume, two others make up the fourth part, and the third 
and fifth parts are on the development of personality and on education 
and adolescent personality. 

The book was designed to “convey information and insight about adoles- 
cent development to people in general concerned about youth and to edu- 
cators in particular.’”’ For these purposes the volume probably has real 
value. But the sociologist will not find it indispensable. The psycho- 
physical standpoint is not notably well adapted to the analysis and ex- 
planation of social behavior, and the interpretations seem to the reviewer 
to be, at times, a little forced. The cases are particularly disappointing. 
They are given at some length—the average is about forty thousand words 
—but even so, they do not always give an entirely satisfactory presenta- 
tion; they are somewhat more formidable than revealing. Aside from 
routine information and reports from teachers, the bulk of the actual 
presentation is in the form of summary reports of interviews. Quite ob- 
viously these must be affected by the interviewer’s psychological precon- 
ception and by what, specifically, he is seeking to discover. Mary, for 
example, had twenty-two interviews averaging about two hours each; 
these are summarized in forty-six pages without information as to what 
principle guided the interviewer in what he selected to report. In the 
printed form this interview material appears to be not so much data on 
which the study is based as illustrative material somewhat naively as- 
sembled and selected to support a position previously and independently 
arrived at. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 
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The Great Hatred. By MAuRICE SAMUEL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1940. Pp. 201. $2.00. 

The spectacle of extreme and harsh anti-Semitism in current times 
puzzles and indeed baffles thoughtful students of race relations. It im- 
poses a strain upon conventional explanations and makes one view it as 
an exceedingly obscure and unanalyzed phenomenon. The volume by 
Maurice Samuel makes a penetrating incursion into this unknown area 
and presents an odd but illuminating analysis, departing from the con- 
ventional interpretations of ethnic prejudices which are so frequently 
adduced to account for anti-Semitism. Samuel views it as a manifesta- 
tion of a hidden conflict in the culture and the spirit of Western civiliza- 
tion. His contention is that our Western culture is at present character- 
ized by a deeply felt opposition between the ‘‘force” principle of human 
relations and the ‘“‘non-force’”’ principle as it is incorporated in traditional 
Christianity. This inner conflict is one which is not faced openly and, 
consequently, leads to vehement and brutal activity on the part of those 
who espouse the force principle. 

Anti-Semitism has its setting in this conflict and gains its character 
from it. Quoting Samuel, ‘‘anti-Semitism is the expression of the con- 
cealed hatred of Christ anc Christianity rising to a new and catastrophic 
level in the Western world.”’ The Jews are intuitively sensed as the givers 
of Christ and Christianity—the nonforce ideology is felt as identified with 
the Jews. The clash of the force ideology with the nonforce principle 
expresses itself, accordingly, in vehement and hostile anti-Semitic actions. 

This thesis may at first strike the reader as odd and debatable, par- 
ticularly in the light of the passionate manner in which it is presented 
by Samuel. However, its plausibility emerges more and more as a result 
of careful reflection upon the author’s treatment. Samuel has dug deep 
into the psyche of Western culture and has made a substantial analysis 
of its unconscious nature. 

Students of race relations in general, as well as those interested speci- 
fically in the problem of anti-Semitism, will find it worth while to read 
this volume and reflect on it. It may be mentioned, parenthetically, that 
in it Samuel presents a very incisive discussion of a number of obscure 
features of Nazi psychology. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 
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Men on the Move. By Nets ANDERSON. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+357. $3.00. 

Men on the Move is a synthesis of the results of research studies of 
migrants made principally during the last decade, financed principally 
with federal funds, and oriented principally to administrative problems. 
In view of the sources of information and his purposes, the author has 
done an excellent piece of work. The problem of appraising this book in 
a wider context is presented by the author’s apologetic and contemptuous 
description of his own earlier book on The Hobo. The following statement 
is intended to be a defense of that earlier book, as well as an elaboration 
of the plan of the present book. The Hobo was a description of the life and 
culture of hoboes. It assisted readers to understand how hoboes behaved 
and how their personalities and culture were formed. It was a contribu- 
tion to sociological theory. Men on the Move, on the other hand, is not,, 
and was probably not intended to be, a contribution to sociological theory. 
It is a description of the technological changes through which workers 
become “disemployed,” an analysis of the direction and distance of 
migration, an analysis of the statistical distribution of some of the formal 
characteristics of migrants—such as age, education, nativity—a cursory 
discussion of some of the difficulties of the migratory life, and a discussion 
of how the problems of migration may be solved. It is not concerned with 
migrants in communication with each other and makes no analysis of the 
culture of migrants. This failure may conceivably be due to the fact that 
modern migrants are not habitual or professional migrants, as were the 
hoboes. However, the statistical analysis shows that 43 per cent of the 
unattached migrants had been migrating at the time of investigation for 
more than six months, and The Grapes of Wrath is probably correct in 
showing that migrants begin to develop a unique culture in a very short 
time. It is more probable that the failure to describe the culture of mi- 
grants was due to the author’s present concentration on administrative 
problems and to the fact that he has not lived with the modern migrants, 
as he did with the hoboes, and therefore has only the superficial acquain- 
tance with migrants which comes from the statistical reports which con- 
stitute his sources of information. To say that Men on the Move does not 
deal with the behavior or culture of migrants or with communication 
among migrants is not to say that it is useless; it is to say that it is not . 
sociology. It is not necessary that this book be sociology, but it is neces- 
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sary that someone study the behavior and culture of the modern mi- 
grants in the way in which Anderson studied the hobo, that is, sociologi- 
cally. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


The Boss: The Hague Machine in Action. By Dayton D. McKean. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xi+ 285. $3.00. 

The story that Professor McKean tells is the one that the attentive 
reader of the great metropolitan newspapers expect him to tell. Only here 
every suspicion and every black mark against the boss and his machine 
are verified and supported by concrete evidence of a convincing sort. He 
doesn’t say that the leader is working for his own pocket all the time; he 
prints his record and his testimony before a legislative committee. He 
doesn’t merely say that Jersey City is the most extravagantly managed 
city of more than one hundred thousand in the United States; he quotes 
the pertinent figures from the 1940 Municipal Yearbook on the compara- 
tive costs of government in seven comparable cities. And he gives mean- 
ingful answers to the certain question: “‘Why doesn’t someone speak out 
—some businessman, or lawyer, or clergyman, or newspaper, or labor 
leader, or anyone? The answer is always the same. First there is no free 
speech here, where ‘‘the Statue of Liberty, which is visible from the streets 
of the Horseshoe, stands with her back to Jersey City.” People who insist 
on speaking out are either (1) slapped down by the ubiquitous police, or 
(2) given a job, or (3) deprived of some privilege or advantage beneficial 
to them in their particular line of work. Mulhooly said more than fifty 
years ago: “A chunk of meat will cure the bark and the bite of a dog; 
therefore if you don’t know how to silence a Reformer, it’s your own 
fault.” There are dozens of concrete examples of meat given to the leaders 
in the different professional and occupational groups, and when someone 
with exceptional moral courage like Norman Thomas attempts to speak, 
he is grabbed the minute he arrives and hustled back to New York. 

Dr. McKean further points out that Jersey City is 75 per cent Roman 
Catholic. This fact is basic, for the author says that the Roman Catholic 
church could put Hague out of business over night if it wanted to. The 
answer to why it does not do it has, in part, been given above. And then 
the church is against communism, and Hague has publically dedicated 
himself to the task of destroying communism. Besides, Hague says that 
his is “the most moralist city in America.”’ There are no houses of prosti- 
tution, no burlesque shows, no taxi dances in Jersey City—but these in- 
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stitutions can be had by the sinner if he will go just across the city boun- 
dary line. Gambling, however, is not counted a sin by Mayor Hague. 

I am left with one question after reading this excellent book. Who is 
at the top? Who, besides the church, is above the political boss? Even 
though Hague said, “‘I decide. Ido. Me,” yet he must get orders as well 
as give them. There is no inkling here of a supreme arbiter above the 
boss. 


J. T. SALTER 
University of Wisconsin 


Controlled Fertility: An Evaluation of Clinic Service. By REGINE K. STIx 
and Frank W. NoTESTEIN. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1940. Pp. 
xiv+ 201. $3.00. 


The effectiveness of the pre-clinical and post-clinical contraceptive 
practices of a homogeneous group of nearly one thousand women who 
visited the Sanger Bureau from the Bronx between certain dates is ana- 
lyzed with such care as to constitute a model of this type of research. 
There are many new conclusions here, but unfortunately they are insuffi- 
ciently distinguished from points already established. 

Among the outstanding conclusions are these: (1) Contraceptive ef- 
forts without medical guidance (made prior to a clinical visit) are much 
more highly effective than heretofore supposed. Some people were mis- 
led because of faulty methods of measurement resulting from a failure to 
take into account the time factor and different degrees of exposure risk to 
pregnancy. Since this conclusion is likely to take some of the wind out of 
the sails of the doctors who are always contending that contraception 
must be put exclusively under medical direction, we wonder what the re- 
action to this observation will be in high medical quarters. (2) The male 
sheath is shown to be every bit as reliable as the favorite clinical prescrip- 
tion. This is no news to some of us. However, the authors fail to trace the 
factors of cultural imitation which have led the American clinics to adopt 
the practices started in the Sanger Bureau as the result of Mrs. Sanger’s 
visit many years ago to Holland and England. The nexus of influence is so 
clear that it stares one in the face. 

I would not give the impression, however, that the authors have failed 
to see their problems whole. For they did, as a general rule. There is not 
only careful, objective, systematic, and painstaking analysis here, but 
Part IV examines the broader implications of this study for clinic policy; 
acceptability to the patient of the method prescribed is even more impor- 
tant than absolute reliability of the technique. Part IV also treats the 
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research possibilities in birth-control clinic data and stresses the need of 
standardization of record forms and of more follow-up studies. The last 
two chapters emphasize the point that the clinics are more useful as public 
health agencies than they are influential in reducing population (because 
the clinics reach so few). 

There is new evidence here that the Catholic patients, prior to a clinical 
visit, began contraceptive practice later in marriage and used less reliable 
methods; tended to use less effectively whatever techniques they em- 
ployed; tended to resort less frequently to induced abortion. These figures 
certainly point to differential fertility by religious groups, even when eco- 
nomic status is held constant—a hunch I have long held—but which sev- 
eral population experts have denied. If the authors realize the implica- 
tions of their figures on this point, there is no evidence of it. 

The present study, unlike some of the papers published by the authors 
heretofore, makes a greater effort to put this research in its setting and to 
recognize the work of earlier investigators. That is a step in the right di- 
rection. More could have been done. It should be axiomatic in scientific 
inquiry that a particularized study should be presented against a back- 
ground description of the previous work in order that the reader may see 
things in a developmental as well as cross-sectional manner. All matters 
considered, however, this is a first-rate scientific analysis, and it will bear 


study by workers in many fields. Norman E. Hiwes 


Colgate University 


The Economic Geography of Barbados: A Study of the Relationships be- 
tween Environmental Variations and Economic Development. By Otis 
P. STARKEY. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+ 
228. $3.00. 

The inclusive nature of the geographer’s interests, which, according to 
Brunhes, embrace all manifestations of human activity—economic, histor- 
ical, and political—is abundantly illustrated in this analysis of the de- 
velopment of a small plantation frontier in the West Indies. The familiar 
stock in trade of the physical geographer—climate, topography, soils, 
minerals, flora, and fauna—are combined with the carefully documented 
facts of economic history in a series of simple time charts designed to 
establish the relation between ‘‘environmental variations and economic 
development.” The entire volume is in fact an elaboration and refinement 
of a somewhat involved “chronological chart showing the principal (po- 
litical, economic, technical, and environmental) factors influencing the 
development of Barbados, 1627-1935.’’ That the findings are chiefly of 
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a common-sense variety is a consequence not of any lack of scholarly 
application but rather of the complexity of the problem which has been 
posed and the gaps within even the simplest statistical arrays over such 
a long period of time. 

The main outlines of the economic history of the Barbados are present- 
ed in terms of four major and twenty-three minor periods within each of 
which an effort has been made to analyze the variations of the Barbadian 
physical environment, such as soil exhaustion, hurricanes, pests, droughts, 
and epidemics, and of ‘‘changes in human ability to utilize the Barbadian 
environment” growing out of technological discoveries and changes in the 
world-market. Of necessity, the analysis is always brief and sometimes 
rather vague. ‘“The trend of production was slowly upward, probably be- 
cause of more plentiful labor, the substitution of windmills, and increasing 
applications of manure” (p. 123). Even the more detailed analysis of the 
Barbadian economy since 1850 leaves much to conjecture and estimate. 
Thus the statements that “the larceny curve varies inversely with the 
prosperity of the working class in most years” (p. 194) and that the num- 
ber of deaths varies with the drought conditions in the island have only 
meager statistical support. 

The author finds in the experience of Barbados confirmation of the 
theory of his former teacher, J. Russell Smith, that “‘civilization is the 
product of moderate adversity. Even the most devastating hurricanes 
were not entirely disadvantageous. .... Nature has not ‘spared the rod 
and spoiled the child’ in Barbados.”’ The variations in climate especially 
have been severe enough to keep the Barbadians “out of a rut.” On the 
other hand, he concludes that other nongeographical obstacles have also 
contributed to Barbadian economic progress. The impressive array pre- 
sented by Starkey at the close of his book of the ‘‘progressive measures 
adopted during or immediately following hard times” leaves the critical 
reader unconvinced, however, that the changes noted are always causally 
related to the geographic and moral social factors mentioned. 


University of Hawaii ANDREW W. LIND 


Order and Possibility in Social Life. By Douctas E. HARING and MARY 
E. Jounson. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1940. Pp. xii+772. $4.00. 
The title of this work is that of an essay by the late Professor Giddings. 

Its general nature is indicated in the following, from the Preface: ‘‘In the 

discovery of what man can do, the data of the biological sciences are perti- 

nent; in the discovery of what man does, the social sciences provide de- 
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scriptive data. In the practical decision as to what a specific individual or 
group of individuals wish to do, the limitations and possibilities of human 
nature and social order are definitive’’ (italics in original). 

Book I, by describing what man does in ten different societies, empha- 
sizes the diversity of human behavior. What man can do is then studied in 
three books on the human species, the human individual, and his social 
behavior. Order and possibility are more closely approached in Book V 
with a brief history of human culture, human populations, the social con- 
stitution, societal resemblances and differences, and the force of circum- 
stantial pressures. Some ultimate questions of social philosophy are 
broached in Book VI, with the general conclusion that man is not yet able 
to build a utopia, but that it is not human nature to despair. As the much- 
lamented Russell G. Smith said: ‘“‘there abideth always beauty, laughter, 
love—these three, the Blessed Trinity of aristocratic and pagan minds.” 

This book is solid and heavy; though the language flows easily, the 
meanings are often hard to grasp. It fights some rather old battles; it is 
shy of recent research materials in the fields of mental measurements, ex- 
perimental and social psychology; and it relies altogether too much on 
direct quotation. It does, however, revive a number of very useful con- 
cepts developed by Giddings, such as like response, like mindedness, con- 
certed volition, etc. It is heavy sledding for beginners, but any student 
who can and will digest it will derive from it a fairly sound understanding 


of the order and possibilities in social life. 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Introductory Sociology. By ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND and JuLiANn L. 
Woopwarp. 2drev.ed. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. Pp. 
xii+ 863. 

The 1937 edition of this book had 270 adoptions. This illustrated re- 
vision is concerned not with basic organization but with the elaboration 
of statements and the addition of current illustrative material. 

Teachers will discover the substantial anthropological section retained, 
with the statement on the nature of culture profitably expanded. The 
chapters on personality have been rephrased and given an injection of 
Freudian terminology. Materials from primitive cultures have been add- 
ed here, and there is less emphasis on wishes and traits. Caste figures 
prominently in the materials on groups, and the statement on nationalism 
incorporates fresh current history. 

The theoretical materials on the community stress the analysis of the 
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region. A descriptive chapter on health and welfare organizations has 
been added. Political and economic organization are treated as one unit, 
with the technical materials on the latter eliminated. 

In dealing with interaction greater emphasis is laid on the significance 
of communication. The materials on conflict are amplified but the co- 
operation-competition dichotomy introduced is of debatable value. How- 
ever, a section on co-operation seems standard equipment on 1940 model 
texts. The section on social change is scarcely altered. 

The heavier type, interlarded with script, and the near-irrelevant 
photographs detract from a worth-while revision. 


OswaLp HALL 
Brown University 


Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. By CHARLES C. 
Peters and WALTER R. VAN VoorHIs. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+516. $4.50. 

While probably too advanced for beginning students, the above vol- 
ume is invaluable for those acquainted with the fundamentals and “‘is in- 
tended to bridge the gap between the elementary courses... . and the 
original contributions in the monographic press.’’ Appreciating the fre- 
quent lack of mathematical knowledge on the part of statistics students, 
the authors present chapter i, “‘A Little Calculus,” in which they introduce 
fundamental concepts and notation to enable the mathematically un- 
sophisticated to follow the arguments. Derivations are incorporated into 
the text rather than relegated to the Appendix, and the authors make an 
unusual effort to explain the mathematical steps. They are careful to 
state the assumptions involved in the various proofs and are cautious 
about the assumptions they make. 

In addition to presenting standard formulas and derivations, the au- 
thors provide a number of special formulas for use where the better-known 
procedures are inapplicable. This feature makes the book unusually valu- 
able as a research manual. Such statistical concepts as homoscedasticity 
and fiducial limits are given brief but clear treatment, and original sources 
are cited for the interested reader. In addition to consideration of disper- 
sion, central tendency, and correlation, chapters are devoted to multiple- 
factor analysis, probability, analysis of variance and various tests of sig- 
nificance. The Appendix tables include normal probability integrals in 
terms of abscissas and areas, ¢ and chi-square distributions, and tetra- 
choric r. 


While the examples and problems are drawn almost entirely from psy- 
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chology and agronomy, there is from the sociologist’s point of view only 
one serious criticism, namely, that there is no discussion of time series. 
Use of this volume in conjunction with such a volume as Mills’s Statistical 
Methods or Croxton and Cowden’s A pplied General Statistics would com- 
pensate for this shortcoming. 


ROBERT F. WINCH 
University of Chicago 


The Beggar. By HARLAN W. GitmoreE. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. 252. $2.50. 


This is an unbiased examination of the begging profession by an author 
who not only familiarized himself with the literature on begging but be- 
came intimately acquainted with the ways of behavior of beggars through 
associating with them. The beggar is presented as the natural product of 
interrelationships between begging customs, giving customs, and life- 
experiences. The reader of this book gains an understanding of the beggar 
as a person whose human nature is molded by the same social processes 
which mold the human nature of other persons—culture and life-experi- 
ences. 

An excellent analysis is presented of the social distance between the 
world of the beggar and that of settled society. Most of the things which 
settled society approves the world of the beggar belittles, and most of the 
things which settled society taboos the world of the beggar condones or 
approves. 

Through the use of illustrative case materials and a lucid style the au- 
thor gives a vivid picture of the techniques and types of begging, beggars 
of the open road, urban beggardom, child beggars, the habitat of beggars, 
social sources of recruits of the begging profession, the practice of alms- 


giving, and social control of begging. 
Harvey J. LOcKE 
Indiana University 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. By KimBatt Younc. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. 868. $4.25. 


College students are increasingly asking for some light on the questions 
of personality and conduct of human relations with which they are so pre- 
occupied. For the most part the psychology courses into which they go 
seeking this illumination are concerned mainly with laboratory experi- 
ments and psychometrics, neither of which offers much of value to stu- 
dents who are asking for understandings and insights. It seems probable 
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that the answer to this need of students will be provided by sociologists 
and cultural anthropologists who can give students not only the materials 
dealing with personality development and the many forms of deviations 
and distortions but can do so in the context of the social and cultural 
milieu out of which the personality emerges. 
This volume by Kimball Young, as indicated in his Preface, 

is designed essentially to be a college text in courses dealing with the psychology 
of personality or with problems of mental hygiene and to serve as an orienta- 
tion to the interplay of personality, society, and culture. It should also prove to 
be a valuable supplementary text in social psychology, and in sociology, social 
work and education courses dealing with personal adjustment problems. I 
sincerely hope that the effort to combine the standpoints and data of psy- 
chology, social psychology, and cultural anthropology may contribute its 
quota to the growing rapprochement of these three fields. 


To meet these varied objectives this volume provides an extensive discus- 
sion of the “‘Foundations of Personality” and the varied conceptions and 
theories now offered in this field; then a presentation of problems of per- 
sonal adjustment in childhood and adolescence both in the family and in 
the school and also the problems of adjustment in marriage and the com- 
munity, with attention to the variety of personality deviants and break- 
downs. The final section deals with the wider implications of personality 
needs and expressions, with particular reference to the various opportun- 
ities offered for release, compensation, and escapes. The final chapter 
stresses the cultural and personality implications of the present-day con- 
flicts between the democratic and the totalitarian societies. 

It is apparent that this volume provides a wealth of material for discus- 
sion and for wider reading which should prove exceedingly useful in the 
organization of educational programs focused upon the basic problems of 


personality and culture. 
LAWRENCE FRANK 
New York 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By KARL C. GARRISON. Rev. ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. 477. $3.00. 


Two questions may be raised concerning each of the many studies of 
adolescence: why was it made and how was it made? Is the motivating 
interest abstract scientific curiosity or is it the need for the immediate con- 
trol of individual adolescents? Is the method that of the observation of 
the whole group from the outside in or the equally objective attempt to 
get new insight by observing the outer world as the adolescent sees it from 
the inside out? 
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This present volume is of the scientific outside-in type and contains 
much valuable material for the relatively sophisticated student who is 
already familiar with statistical and psychological concepts and implica- 
tions. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I, ““The Development of the 
Individual,” includes chapters on physical, mental, social, and moral 
development, others on motivation, interests, and the attempt to achieve 
independence. Part II, “‘Personality Development,” is essentially a sur- 
vey of experimental studies and methods to date as they apply to per- 
sonality problems, mental disturbances, delinquency, guidance, etc. 

At the end of each chapter are stimulating ‘Thought Questions” and 
selected bibliographies which, with competent leadership, should make 
this an excellent book for group study and discussion. 


Jessie R. RUNNER 
Towa City 


Theory and Practice of Social Case Work. By GORDON HAMILTON. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. viii+388. $3.00. 


The book has many high lights and is a thought-provoking treatise on 
the processes and techniques, goals and philosophy, of social case work 
with families and children. For the most part the presentation is syste- 
matic, and the style is lucid. Liberal use is made of pertinent case data to 
illustrate the more abstract discussion of case-work processes. The author 
has a sound philosophy of social case work, and her discussion of the 
application of theory to practice is consistent as far as it goes. The repe- 
tition of certain case-work processes in vafious sections of the book may 
be regarded as a useful pedagogical device. 

The greatest limitation of Miss Hamilton’s book is the fact that she 
has apparently done little field research on the social and personal prob- 
lems American families have encountered in the last decade or two. 
Therefore, her selections of case data are, in many instances, unique 
rather than representative of the social situations of family life, of the 
cultural setting, and of the ‘inner life’’ of the people who seek assistance 
from social agencies. 

In her abstract discussion of case-work processes Miss Hamilton shows 
keen insight; yet the concrete case data rarely show the relationship 
between the client’s cultural setting, the social forces determining his 
life-pattern, and the problems with which he comes to the agency for 
assistance. The various sources of these problems are obscure; yet it is 
shown how decisively the worker treats these problems. 
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Perhaps one of the most thought-provoking and constructive texts on 
case work was written by Ada E. Sheffield, Social Insight in Case Situa- 
tions (1937), which presents the cultural approach to social case work. 
Yet not a single reference is made to this practical and useful volume. 

On the whole, it may be said that Miss Hamilton has made a sub- 
stantial contribution by reviewing the theory of social case work and by a 
clear discussion of many excellent practices in case work. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


The Landscape of Rural Poverty: Cornbread and Creek Water. By CHARLES 
Morrow WItson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. 309. 
$3.00. 


Experience gained from years of reporting for newspapers has enabled 
the author of this volume to spot a highly important subject and to phrase 
a most alluring title for it. Had the author possessed, or taken the pains 
to secure, a thorough grounding in the essential, pertinent, and readily 
available data on this subject—a preparation roughly commensurate 
with his skill in making phrases—the result would have been a master- 
piece. Unfortunately, the product does justice neither to the title nor to 
the subtitle, which the publishers have emphasized. It is a mere hodge- 
podge of miscellanea that have interested the author for one reason or 
another. Some of them have to do with rural poverty; others have a 
very remote, if any, relationship to the announced subject. A large num- 
ber of minor inaccuracies and typographical errors mar the presentation. 
However, a few of the chapters, and notably the one on “The Little Red 
School House,” are fairly adequate treatments of the topics designated in 


their headings. T. Lynn SMITH 


Louisiana State University 


Children in the Cinema. By RICHARD Forp. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, Ltd., 1939. Pp. viii+232. $2.00. 

How children are influenced by what they see on the screen has been 
of special interest to a variety of persons. Ford’s book attempts to answer 
questions regarding the extent of, as well as the nature of, the influence 
movies have on children in Great Britain. The answers are given in terms 
of an extensive review of the literature on the subject, accompanied by 


data gathered by questionnaires addressed to a number of managers of 
movie theaters. 
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Ford’s survey of these data leads him to a number of optimistic con- 
clusions. Thus, he finds that the standard films presented in the ordinary 
movie programs have been steadily improving and that the number of 
films which children may see unaccompanied by adults has steadily in- 
creased. He also finds an increase in the number of movie theaters holding 
regularly scheduled children’s matinees in which are shown specially 
selected films. Ford’s study also indicates that, although children are 
sometimes frightened by what is shown on the screen, there is nothing to 
suggest that they are permanently harmed by these experiences. In 
addition, there is nothing in the evidence accumulated in the study to 
indicate that juvenile delinquency is causally related to what is shown in 
the films. 

The author seems to be well qualified to write on the subject. He has 
had the experience of organizing regular film matinees for about 100,c00 
children. This experience has tended to convince him that these regularly 
scheduled and carefully supervised matinees will eventually lead to 
permanent improvement in the influence exerted by the movies over 
children. 


E. D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


The Criminality of Youth. By THoRSTEN SELLIN. Philadelphia: Ameri- 

can Law Institute, 1940. Pp. 116. 

This analysis of the criminality of youth was made by Dr. Sellin on 
assignment by the American Law Institute, which has been working on a 
model act for youthful offenders. This is the only general summary of the 
data regarding offenders of the age group sixteen to twenty-one. It con- 
tains an analysis of all the general criminal statistics regarding youthful 
offenders and also of the criminal statistics for selected states and cities 
in America and for certain European countries. The following are some 
of the conclusions. The total crime rate of youth is not disproportionately 
high, but the rate for serious crimes is disproportionately high. The 
probability that a first offender will become a second offender is many 
times greater than the probability that a person will become a first offend- 
er, and the probability of further recidivism increases with each con- 
viction. For these and other reasons, special provisions for youthful 


offenders are desired. 
EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 


Indiana University 
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Japan and the United States, 1790-1853. By SHuNzo SAKAMAKI. (“The 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society” [2d ser.], Vol. XVIII.) Tokyo, 
1939. Pp. xi+204. 

This study gives a chronological account, based mainly on Japanese « 
sources, of Japanese contacts with, and knowledge of, the United States 
before Perry’s Expedition in 1853. The first ten chapters deal briefly 
with the early visits of American ships to attempt trade, to repatriate 
Japanese stranded abroad, or to call for American sailors stranded in 
Japan, while later chapters deal with English studies in Japan (mostly 
the compiling of dictionaries from the Dutch) and pre-Perry knowledge 
of the United States. 

The general conclusions of the book are that Japan was well fortified 
with knowledge of the United States when Perry arrived and was well 
disposed toward his country because (1) American ships had made several 
humane trips to Japan’s shores to repatriate lost Japanese; (2) most 
of the contacts with American castaways had left a good impression; and 
(3) the Dutch, for economic and political reasons, had always given the 
Japanese government favorable reports of the young Republic. 

The book is primarily a documentary historical account, so that, 
except for a short concluding chapter, no attempt is made to assess the 
effects on Japanese culture of the various early contacts with America. 
There is a full Bibliography, an Appendix giving a chronological survey 
of all Western ships in Japanese waters from 1790 to 1853, and an Index 


of Proper Names. Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Toronto 


Cheltenham Township: A Sociological Analysis of a Residential Suburb. 
By A. H. Jones. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv+173. $2.00. 

This is a factual study of certain objective aspects of a residential 
suburban area approximately 10 miles north of the city of Philadelphia. 
After a brief introductory chapter on methods employed, there is a chap- 
ter summarizing generally known material on the growth of cities. There 
follow two chapters on the historical background and development of the 
area studied. The rest of the monograph is devoted to a fairly detailed 
account of migration, the family, schools, business and occupational dis- 
tribution, economic status, government, disorganization, recreation, and 
the church. All the available statistical sources bearing on these subjects 
have been used. Most of the rest of the data were secured through a 
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questionnaire distributed to all the students of the Cheltenham Senior 
High School and two junior high schools on given dates. Of the returns 
received, about 51 per cent were usable, each representing a family with 
children in the schools mentioned. The study is competent and is modest 
in its pretensions. It will be valuable as a source of local information as 
well as a source of comparison with other suburban areas. Some day, 
perhaps, data of this kind from a large number of widely scattered com- 
munities can be brought to bear on some general theory of suburban 
society. A Bibliography and Index are appended. 


GrorGE 4A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Time-sampling Studies of Child Behavior. By Rut E. ARRINGTON. 
(‘Psychological Monographs,” Vol. LI, No. 228.) Columbus, Ohio: 
American Psychological Association, Ohio State University, 19309. 
Pp. 193 and 85 unnumbered pages of Appendix. 


Observations are reported of nursery-school, kindergarten, and first- 
grade children under the time-sampling method of Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas. The hypothesis was tested that some children are predominant- 
ly ‘‘materially minded,” others predominantly “‘socially minded.” Work 
with materials was found to be so largely influenced by situational factors 
as to be of little value in forming an estimate of stable characteristics of 
the child. Observations of social behavior proved to be more satisfactory. 
The talkative child, for example, tended to remain talkative, even when 
observations were separated by a year. The amount of talking to other 
children increased from the younger nursery-school group to the kinder- 
garten group. 

It is evident from the paucity of conclusions, in comparison with the 
volume of painstaking effort, that repeated short time-samples cannot 
substitute for a dynamic analysis of the situation in which the child is 
found. In selected situations, subjected to such analysis, the time-sam- 
pling method may be a useful supplementary tool, but as a major re- 
search device it is decidedly limited. 


ERNEST R. HILGARD 
Stanford University 


False Security: The Betrayal of the American Investor. By BERNARD J. 
Reis. Introduction by Jonn T. Frynn. New York: Equinox Co- 
operative Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. xv+362. $2.75. 


Essentially, this book is a brief directed against the American invest- 
ment-banking fraternity, against their operations in the 1920’s. Invest- 
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ment trusts, trustees, corporation managements, reorganization com- 
mittees, and certified public accountants are included as well. Real 
estate bonds and foreign issues come in for special attention. Individual 
cases based on evidence uncovered and published by official investigating 
committees are the main content. The author’s delight are cases of 
obvious or near-obvious fraud, which give the book the readability of a 
detective story. Needless to say that such a principle of selection—em- 
phasizing the examples of worst mischief, on which to base future super- 
visery procedure—is not conducive to balanced judgment. It omits, in 
particular, to raise the question: Why did the investing public permit 
the security business the pranks it indulged in? Wasn’t it encouraging, 
and not for altruistic reasons, the scramble for illegitimate profits and 
value-appreciations? Maybe the public gets the kind of bankers it de- 
serves. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


Public Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
By Joun M. Gaus and LEon O. Wotcotrt. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service (published for the Committee on Public Administration 
of the Social Science Research Council), 1940. Pp. xii+534. 


The authors have given an admirable exposition of the history and 
growth of the United States Department of Agriculture and have de- 
scribed the recent rapid expansion of its functions and the consequent 
changes in its administrative structure. As the title indicates, it is pri- 
marily a study in public administration. 

The chapter on “Rural Life’ will be of particular interest to rural 
sociologists. Considerable attention is given to the relation of the depart- 
ment to the state land-grant colleges. The ecological basis of agricultural 
problems and administration is also stressed. 

In explaining the “emerging issues’ of agricultural policies and de- 
partmental organization under the New Deal, an interesting observation 
is made on the implications of scientific research: 

Changes occur, but the new policy will be found to have roots in some un- 
dramatic research, fact-collecting, information-providing, or similar “non-coer- 
cive” activity that actually plays its eventual part in coercion because the new 
information becomes a weapon in the struggles of pressure groups. Civil serv- 
ants assigned to the task of analysis come into situations in which a public in- 
terest is discovered because hitherto it had been no one’s business to study 
them [pp. 68-69]. 

The authors have a sympathetic understanding of the position of 
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leadership which the department has been forced to take in the rapidly 
changing economic and technological situation, but one has the feeling 
that a more critical attitude toward the implications of the present ten- 
dencies would be helpful to those who are concerned with the intricate 
problems of adjustment involving national, state, and local administra- 
tions, as well as farmers’ organizations. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Cornell University 


The American and His Food. By RicHARD OsBoRN CumMINGS. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xi+267. $2.50. 

This “history of food habits in the United States” is more than an 
account of changes in food consumption. It is a history of the nutritional 
adequacy of the dietary of the various classes and sections, with emphasis 
upon the factors affecting the foods available and the foods eaten. The 
book is well written and contains material that should be extremely 
interesting to a large group of people. The author does not simply furnish 
a chronicle of events but gives interpretation and penetrating observa- 
tions as well. In his use of technical material beyond the usual scope of 
the historian, one gets the satisfying impression that he understands 
what he is writing about and that its accuracy is insured in a deeper sense 
than by the reported checking by experts. 

The reader must not expect, however, in these 267 pages a complete 
history of the food-consumption habits of the American people. It is not 
the American equivalent of Drummond and Wilbraham’s, The English- 
man’s Food. The footnote citations should be valuable clues to the 
sources from which it is to be hoped other students will glean the details 
necessary for such accounts. The book as a whole shows of what interest 
and significance they could be. 


HAZEL Kyrk 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Music. By MAx ScHoeNn. New York: Ronald Press 

Co., 1940. Pp. vii+258. $3.25. 

For those who have not been following the growing body of psycho- 
logical studies analyzing music, the author, who is one of the contributors 
in this field, assembles the essential results of a half-century of research 
by many distinguished scientists. Since the book is intended for the 
musician rather than for the technical psychologist, it is not difficult to 
follow. The impression one gets from this summary, although such may 
not have been the author’s intention, is that the search for laws of music 
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in human nature and physics has been misdirected and that the principles 
which account for abilities for enjoyment and for performance of music 
have their origin in experience, which is cultural. It is because the sources 
are so hidden and subtle that they appear in the guise of nature. 

There is an Index and a selected bibliography of 264 titles. 


RoBERT E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 


La Participation. By JEAN PrzyLuskI. Paris: Alcan, 1940. Pp. xii+ 
167. Fr. 18. 


L’ Homme et le sacré. By ROGER CAILLo!Is. Paris: Leroux, 1939. Pp. xi+ 
146. Fr. 18. 


These brief volumes apply sociological analysis to data from primitive 
societies in a highly suggestive and useful manner. 

La Participation, the more original and valuable of the two, attempts 
to explain the evolution of modes of orientation to society and to the 
cosmos as they are related to the evolution of the social structure. Its 
guiding conception, diverging from Lévy-Bruhl, is that differences of 
perception are determined by different systems for the classification of 
reality. These systems are fixed by tradition effectively to orient activity 
for the proper adjustment of society, and from them all peoples derive 
inferences which, whether scientifically accurate or not, are always logical. 
The author traces the evolution of these frames of reference in the de- 
velopment of religious conceptions and practices and shows how they 
derive from the experiential worlds of three ideal-type stages of social 
organization: (1) mobile hunting and food-gathering associated with the 
nondifferentiation of phenomena; (2) settled agriculture, related to cos- 
mic dualism (based on the distinction between the cultivated community 
and the savage world beyond); and (3) urban commercial society, giving 
rise to rationalism, universalism, and monism. 

L’Homme et le sacré is an interesting and basically useful treatment 
of the significance and function of the “‘sacred’’ in social life but, aside 
from a number of illuminating analyses of details, adds little to our 
essential understanding of the phenomenon. 


HENRY ELKIN 
New York City 


Social Pathology. By Stuart A. QUEEN and JEANNETTE R. GRUENER. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. Pp. x+662. $3.50. 


This revised edition (formerly Queen and Mann) deals with one issue: 
‘How do various handicaps—physical, mental, economic and others— 
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affect the social participation of individual persons?’’ Case summaries 
are given, but they include little positive material on social participation. 
Treatment programs are briefly considered. This approach has its limita- 
tions since a handicap is an experience receiving its meaning in inter- 
action with innumerable other factors that are quite as important as the 
handicap. Likewise, multisided participation is an experience, an inter- 
active factor in social pathologies and not a goal that exists in the nature 
of things. 

A more serious limitation is the fact that this approach takes as its 
frame of reference one aspect of an interactive relationship. There is a 
reciprocal interactive relationship between handicaps and social partic- 
ipation, each getting its meaning in terms of the other. Mental defi- 
ciency, a biological variation, may become a social pathology through too 
much participation. Social participation helps to produce and release 
mental ill-health; it may be a factor in tuberculosis or any type of physical 
or mental ill-health. Alcoholism may be an escape from participation as 
well as an obstacle to participation; an indifference to participation pre- 
cedes dementia praecox or is a part of the process. Senescence is super- 
annuation, a withdrawal from social participation, etc. 

The limited approach makes this book valuable as supplementary 
reading rather than as a text where a broad inclusive frame of reference 


is needed. 
L. Guy BRown 
Oberlin College 


Public Assistance: American Principles and Policies. By EpirH ABBOTT. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 894. $4.50. 

Social Legislation. By HELEN I. CLARKE. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1940. Pp. 655. $4.50. 

Despite the principle, brought over from England in the seventeenth 
century, that taxpayers must provide the necessities of life for those 
unable to provide for themselves, ‘‘miserable shifts and expedients”’ 
remain the order of the day. This is the central theme of Edith Abbott’s 
newest book. In establishing this proposition she has assembled nearly 
one hundred documents—excerpts from statutes, judicial opinions, and 
official reports of various kinds. These are introduced in five groups by 
extended discussion written by Miss Abbott herself. The five parts of the 
book deal with such matters as the “right to relief,’’ the persistence of old 
“pauper laws,” medical care for the impecunious, the movement away 
from local responsibility, and the development of a federal relief program. 

Here we have a vigorously written account, amply documented on the 
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legal side, of an important series of changes in what might well be called 
our institutionalized security system. A clear statement is made of con- 
flicts and lags, of achievements and shortcomings in a vital part of con- 
temporary American civilization. The book was prepared for students 
in professional schools of social work. It may well be used as a reference 
work by practitioners and by students of our changing culture. 

Miss Clarke’s book deals with legislation affecting both public assist- 
ance and the family. Its scope is further widened by chapters devoted to 
historical backgrounds. Instead of quoting public documents, she sum- 
marizes their contents and comments on their significance. 

Social Legislation will doubtless be useful as a point of departure in the 
study of legislation affecting the family and public relief. But its contents 
are not a unified body of material nor is either of the two main fields 
covered completely. Nowhere is it made very clear just what legislation 
is ‘‘social.’’ Perhaps all the author intended to do was to bring together 
the discussion of laws with which she thought social science students 
ought to be familiar. 


STUART A, QUEEN 
Washington University 


The Railroader. By W. FRED CoTTRELL. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. x+145. $2.00. 


Who is a railroader, and who is not? What are the bases of status in 
this world apart? What are the effective rules of the game? How do the 
peculiar demands and conditions of his occupation affect the selection 
and, later, the personality of the railroader? These are the questions 
to which Mr. Cottrell points his description. They are precisely the 
points pertinent to any sociological analysis of an occupation. 

Tke railroaders show in marked degree the bureaucratic tendency of 
which one phase is a “freezing” of the institutional organization of work 
to such a point that technical improvements are hampered. The author 
discusses this problem with considerable insight into the influence on the 
personality of rigid rules and of defense of arrangements based on past 
rather than present technique. 

The presentation is modest and forthright. The data are gathered 
from the author’s own experience. A student of occupations and pro- 
fessions would do well to read it for ideas, whether or not he is especially 
interested in railroad men and their problems. 


EveRETT C. HuGHES 
University of Chicago 
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Modern Marriage. Edited by Moses Junc. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+420. $3.75. 


This volume is an outgrowth of a course on modern marriage given for 
the last six years at the State University of Iowa. Under the direction of 
Professor Jung the course has presented lectures by specialists from 
various disciplines related to the many aspects of marriage. These spe- 
cialists from the fields of biology, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
economics, law, psychiatry, religion, and art are the authors of the 
twenty chapters of Modern Marriage. 

Some of these chapters—those dealing with the economic, the legal, 
the physical, the biological, and the eugenic phases of married life—con- 
tain much concrete, specialized information. Others are more in the 
nature of homilies or are of questionable relevance in a volume of this 
kind. One chapter, ‘““The Growth of Intelligence,” does not contain a 
single reference to the subject of marriage. The volume as a whole and 
even the better chapters referred to above fail to show adequately the 
relation of the selected topics to successful marital adjustment. Except 
for a few brief references no attention is given to the research findings 
pertinent to this problem. 

PavuL WALLIN 
Chicago 


Your Marriage. By NoRMAN E. Himes. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+434. $3.75. 


This excellent nontechnical treatment of engagement and marriage is 
meant as a practical guide for those about to be or who have recently been 
married. It differs from most books of its kind in that the author wherever 
possible incorporates research findings into his discussion, more particu- 
larly those of the Burgess-Cottrell and Terman studies. It also differs 
from similar works in that considerable attention is given to such prob- 
lems as budgeting, the use of credit, buying and selection of insurance. 
Although the sexual phase of marriage is not the central theme of the book, 
the author presents a clear and compact discussion of premarital sex 
relations, sexual adjustment in marriage, techniques of birth control, and 
methods for preventing venereal infection. 


PAuL WALLIN 


Chicago 
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144 Smaller Cities. By E. L. THORNDIKE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1940. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

This book continues Thorndike’s statistical study of American cities." 
He finds wide differences in their indices of ‘‘goodness,”’ ‘‘income,”’ and 
‘‘personnel,” most of which are attributed to the intelligence and morality 
of their populations rather than to size or wealth. The providing of con- 
ditions to secure health, education, and income is recommended as means 
for attracting good people and holding superior individuals. These points 
are backed with tables of quantitative data showing the position of each 
place on the scales selected. Some items seem arbitrary (e.g., number of 
telephones to indicate ‘‘desirable personal qualities’); correlation for- 
mulas are overworked, and occasional mistakes occur (e.g., 30 is an 
unsatisfactory ‘‘standard urban death rate’’). The work is a useful sum- 
mary of conditions in 1930. It offers few pertinent suggestions for 1950. 


University of Washington HowARD WOOLSTON 


Saltykov and the Russian Squire. By NIKANDER STRELSKY. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+176. $2.50. 

M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin wrote of the Russian nobles in the third quarter 
of the last century. His literary etchings in acid depicted the landowning 
masters of the old empire as they lived and sinned shortly before and immedi- 
ately after the emancipation of serfs. Available in translation into the English 
and other Western languages, Saltykov’s works are little known today outside 
of Russia. The Soviet critics and leaders, however, have rediscovered the sati- 
rist with a particular relish. In reprinting and quoting him extensively, the 
communists prove how hopelessly unjust and rotten was the socioeconomic and 
political system which their regime supplanted in 1917. 

Mr. Strelsky does a valuable job not only of refreshing the Western memory 
of the great novelist-sociologist but also of reminding the reader that theremay be 
another non-Marxist kind of admiration for Saltykov. While agreeing with the 
Soviet critics on “the prophetic fatality” of Saltykov’s personages, Mr. Strelsky 
does not believe that Saltykov’s record of the energetic bloodsuckers or passive 
and stupid parasites, so prevalent among the Russian squires of the nineteenth 
century, is marked with hatred alone. The cruel landowner of Saltykov’s 
description is “not a monster, but a man, a human being who suffers even as 
others suffer and who evokes from us not only a sense of horror but also of pity 
and—yes, it is possible—even of kinship.” For, concludes Mr. Strelsky, in 
every man and every class “‘there lurks some hidden trace” of that cruelty and 
stupidity which distinguished the lords of bygone Russia. 

New York City ALBERT PARRY 


* See Your City, reviewed in American Sociological Review, 1V (December, 1939), 863. 
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And Still the Waters Run. By ANGIE Deso. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. x+417. $4.00. 

Here is a picture, by a distinguished American historian, of the process 
by which the members of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, in 
exchange for the privileges of citizenship and civilization, lost their land, 
institutions, and honor. ‘“The policy of the United States....was a 
gigantic blunder that ended a hopeful experiment in Indian development, 
destroyed a unique civilization, and degraded thousands of individuals.” 
It is small comfort to find that the letter of the law was adhered to in 
most instances and that, after a generation of systematic exploitation, 
the present Indian administration is trying to pick up the pieces. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Rural Life in Process. By PaAut H. LAnpis. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xviii+599. $3.75. 

This textbook develops the thesis that ‘‘rural life is in a state of rapid 
transition” and that “rural society can be understood only when con- 
sidered as a part of the total design of American life.”” A more distinctive 
feature of the book is its regional emphasis on the West, illustrated by the 
treatment of migrant farm laborers. Rural life in the United States is 
presented under these five subjects: structure and organization, social 
experience and personality formation, interactive processes, social in- 
stitutions, and emerging problems of a dynamic rural society. The 
second recent text in this field to use an obvious conceptual framework, 
this one draws upon social psychology buttressed by social anthropology. 


MERTON OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Family Counseling Service in a University Community. By MARGARET 
GILBERT Benz. (‘“Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education,” No. 800.) New York: Columbia University, 
1940. Pp. xvi+125. 

The Family Counseling Service was a four-year (1932-36) experi- 
mental organization operating under the guidance of a number of schools 
and departments of Columbia University. The present study is an analy- 
sis of the ‘‘needs” (for the most part, as expressed by the subjects) of the 
urban, middle-class, well-educated group served. The author concludes 
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that the three problems of greatest concern to the families studied were: 
(1) the education of children and the selection of schools, camps, etc.; (2) 
the position of women and their inadequacy of preparation for home 
management; and (3) the maintenance of individual family homes and 
procurement of domestic help (pp. 115-17). 

Viewed in terms of research standards, the work is a fact-finding 
study. It proceeds from no hypotheses, involves no theoretical frame- 
work, and arrives at no theoretical conclusions. 


RoBeErT F, WINCH 
University of Chicago 


The Unseen Plague—Chronic Disease. By ERNsT P. Boas. New York: 

J. J. Augustin, 1940. Pp. ix+121. $2.00. 

The Unseen Plague consists of a review of the extent of chronic diseases 
in the community and their effect on the social structure and a summary 
and appraisal of the present methods of medicinal and social care. It is a 
timely and usable record of fact based on twenty years of active experi- 
ence in the field, and may serve as a basis for planning by government, 
community, physicians, and individuals interested in social welfare. 


VERA MILLER 
Chicago 


Economic Status of University Women in the U.S.A. By SusAN M. Kincs- 
BURY. (Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 170.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 70. $0.15. 


This is a factual report based on data gathered from questionnaires 
submitted to the gainfully employed members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Its statistics concern the relation of education 
and training to salary and type of occupation; and discrimination en- 
countered because of age, sex, and marital status. Coming at a time 
when democratic institutions may find necessary swift compromises in 
their definition of female employability, as they did in the last war, this 
study is most timely. 


IRENE TOABE 
Chicago 


Men at Their Worst. By Leo L. STANLEY, M.D., with the collaboration of 
EVELYN WELLS. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 322. 
$3.00. 

Since 1913 Dr. Stanley has been chief surgeon at California’s San Quentin 
prison. Over forty thousand inmates have come under his “personal care.” He 
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has performed thousands of operations, including testicular implantations and 
plastic surgery. He has officiated at one hundred and fifty executions. He has 
known many of the nation’s most publicized offenders. 

For the most part, this volume deals with descriptions and accompanying 
ruminations of bizarre and sinister crimes, executions, and escapes. There are 
brief comments concerning constitutional factors as related to crime, medical 
practice in a penitentiary, research into sleep behavior, penal administration, 
and public relations. Autobiographical references allow some insight into the 
author’s admittedly unpopular social position in the prison community. 

This book can have only limited value for the serious student. The criminol- 
ogy it offers is naive. Its journalistic style will appeal to lay readers, and the 
implications resulting will not aid in molding a public opinion, favorable for the 


penology.” 
DONALD CLEMMER 
Institute for Juvenile Research 


Chicago, Illinois 


Das Existenzminimum in Deutschland: Untersuchung tiber die Untergrenze der 
Lebenshaltung. By J. Rosen. Ziirich, Switzerland: Verlag Oprecht, 19309. 
Pp. go. Fr. 4.50. 

This detailed budget study of ninety families—all or partly unemployed and 
on relief in Berlin for 1933—adds to the steadily accumulating statistical picture 
of the living of the lower fringes of ‘‘respectable,” though probably under- 
nourished, families in modern urban society. Records were kept for one week 
for eighty-seven, and for a number of weeks for three more. The spending of 
the average weekly family income of twenty reichsmarks is discussed in minute 
detail. A comparison is made with the Reich family budget study of 1927-28. 
The changes in cost of living and in employment in Germany are reported for 
1928-33. Finally, certain theoretical family budget principles are elaborated 
with relation to “a minimum of existence” standard. The low standard of liv- 
ing is related to the theories of the proletariat in Oswald Spengler’s works. By 
implication, the relation of this picture to the development of National Social- 


ism is outlined. 
CARLE C, ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Alabama Rural Communities: A Study of Chilton County. By IRw1N T. SANDERS 
and Doucitas ENSMINGER. Montevallo, Ala.: Alabama College Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 1A (July, 1940). Total No. 136. Pp. 80. 

Written by two former students of Sanderson, this study evolves the neigh- 
borhood-cluster concept as a working definition of the community—an approach 
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readily learned by lay leaders in rural life and admirably suitable for less urban- 
ized sections of America. Sociologists will find this bulletin a real contribution 
to community analysis and to “streamlined” methods of publication. 


MERTON OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Public Relief, 1929-1939. By JOSEPHINE C. BRown. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1940. Pp. xvii+524. $3.50. 

Perhaps we are still too near the epoch-making public welfare legislation of 
the past decade to evaluate it definitively. But there is great value in having a 
succinct description of those developments and a record of what we thought of 
them as they occurred. Miss Brown is a social worker, and, in the main, her 
reactions reflect the attitudes and judgments of a majority of the social workers 
throughout the country. Moreover, her narrative is abundantly documented 
with references, not only to official governmental publications, but also to the 
contemporary literature in the field of social work. Her book is, therefore, an 
authentic historical record of the struggles of the social workers of this genera- 
tion to obtain for their clients an adequate consideration of urgent needs and for 
their communities a rational procedure for meeting those needs. 

The book has values, however, that transcend the interests of any one field. 
Public welfare has become, and seems likely to remain, a major function of 
government. Hence it is now a field with which many classes of students must 
be familiar, including economists, tax experts, political scientists, sociologists, 
and others. Even the lay citizen realizes that something is going on in this area 
that he needs to understand. Miss Brown’s book has much to contribute to all 
these groups. She has sifted a great mass of data with meticulous care. The 
narrative based on these data is clearly and interestingly presented. The inter- 
pretations are convincing because they so patently rest upon a foundation of 
broad knowledge and of tested professional insight. The book is a genuine con- 


tribution of the first order of importance. 
WayYNE McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


Comerio: A Study of a Puerto Rican Town. By CHARLES C. ROGLER. Lawrence: 

University of Kansas, 1940. Pp. vi+198. 

Comerio is a community of twenty-five hundred in the interior of Puerto 
Rico, studied for about six months by the author and his staff. He describes a 
two-class system consisting of a predominately white “‘first class,” and a “‘second 
class’ constituting four-fifths of the population—white, negro, and mulatto. 
The fact that he found “differences of opinion among local observers”’ as to the 
validity of a ‘third class” (p. 29) suggests that perhaps the lower class is more 
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complex in its structure than the author indicates. The class system is used as 
a framework around which the rest of the material (economics, family, govern- 
ment, etc.) is oriented, although the essential unity of the community, coexisting 


with sharp class differentiations, is stressed. 
ArcH COOPER 
University of Chicago 


Lowell: A Study of Industrial Development. By MARGARET TERRILL PARKER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xii+238. $2.25. 


Dr. Parker’s little book deals with the geography, history, and industrial 
experience of Lowell, Massachusetts, a city which has been in itself an epitome 
of the rise and fall of the New England textile industry. She traces this rise and 
fall in painstaking detail but gives most of her attention to the topographical 
and geographical position of Lowell in the Merrimac Valley and New England 
and the successive changes in the location of firms and mills within the city. 
The book is a Ph.D. thesis in geography, and while it offers a careful case study 
in industrial location, it has very little of interest for the sociologist other than 
as a compilation of facts about a single community. In that role it will be useful 
as background material of the sort that would ordinarily fill the first chapter or 
two of a sociological study. As such it is of interest in massing in available form 
many of the factual changes through which Lowell has passed in its latter-day 
industrial decline and its pressing search for new industries for its ever growing 
relief population and idle mill space. Dr. Parker is not happy when she ap- 
proaches facts of sociological or economic character, tending to be perfunctory 
with them; and she seems never to have heard of human beings. But the fault 
is not hers. Rather it is a sign of the too great fragmentation of the social sci- 
ences. Yet if any sociologist wants a geographical and historical handbook on 
Lowell, Massachusetts, with which to begin either a community study or an 
investigation into the social process or effects of industrial decline, let him arm 
himself with a copy of Dr. Parker’s book. 


ConarRD M. ARENSBERG 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Die Einleitung der Ehe: Eine vergleichende ethnologische Untersuchung iiber die 
Vorstufe der Ehe in den Sitten des schwedischen Volkstums. By K. ROBERT V. 
Wikman. Abo: Abo Akademi, 1937. Pp. 395. Fmk. 150. 


Rites and customs connected with premarital courtship and sexual relation- 
ships spread widely over the Scandinavian peninsula are investigated by a 
disciple of Westermarck who collected his material in Sweden. Their socio- 
geographical distribution indicates a close connection with a special type of 
agricultural economy, the so-called Sennwirtschaft (in Swedish, Fibodsekomomi). 
At summertime the cattle are driven to mountain pastures remote from the 
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village. A great part of the female population and especially the adolescent and 
adult unmarried women leave the village in the valley. Thus contact between 
the sexes is likely to become a matter of common experience for the whole group 
and to be imbedded in definite customs. 

Wikman was stimulated in his research primarily by an endeavor to explode 
the myth of premarital sexual “promiscuity” in parts of the European peasant 
culture. Actually sexual freedom is restricted. Customary visits to the girls’ 
bedrooms are found to be supervised by the age group of adolescent boys in the 
village. Consummation of sexual intercourse is customary at the final stage of 
courtship. This should not be looked upon, however, as sexual freedom before 
marriage. Rather it is a behavior sequence which is regarded as a primary 
stage of marriage itself. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Washington 


Preface to Eugenics. By FREDERICK OsBoRN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 

Pp. 312 (including Index). $2.75. 

A timely, well-documented, readable, and challenging volume, primarily for 
laymen, but so broad in scope and application that it may be studied with profit 
by specialists in every related field. The author’s basic social philosophy is 
hinted at in the Preface in the following sentences: “The conditions of the pres- 
ent time constitute a preface to eugenics. .... If eugenics is neither as exciting 
nor as radical as the public believes, it is none the less fundamental to the 
achievement of man’s ultimate hopes for a better world.” In his basic philos- 
ophy the author still endeavors to hew very closely to facts and probabilities of 
the past and the present. He rides no “hobby horse” to the distraction of reason 
and common sense, and he does not minimize the social and economic difficulties 
in the way of a rapid forward advance of eugenics along a straight path. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Introduction to Community Recreation. By GEORGE D. BuTLeR. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. 547. $3.50. 

This publication of the National Recreation Association is apparently designed 
for use as a textbook for college courses in recreation. Its emphasis is upon the 
value of public recreation facilities, the standards that have been set up, and 
the methods and activities that have proved to be most successful. Little atten- 
tion has been given to quantitative data that would throw light on recreational 
trends, and there is no discussion of commercial recreation or of the unorganized 
leisure-time activities that play such a large role in community life. By com- 
munity recreation the author means the public recreation program carried on 
largely under the auspices of local governments. 
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The limited scope of the book makes it unsuitable for recreational courses 
that include the whole field of leisure-time pursuits. In the special field it covers, 
it stands out as an authoritative book that should be helpful to students in 
training for recreational leadership as well as to lay workers in this field. The 
major portion of the volume deals with the planning of recreational programs, 
the operation of playgrounds and recreation buildings, descriptions of the vari- 
ous types of recreation services, and problems of organization and administra- 
tion. It is a manual for practical workers and will not be of much use to students 
interested in a critical survey of the recreation movement. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Avocational Interest Patterns. By Donatp E. Super. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+148. $2.25. 


The students of vocational interests have built up a literature on the ways in 
which these interests originate, the extent to which they are integrated with the 
personality, and such questions. Super opens up the same type of study for 
hobbies. His work is on a small scale and is only a start, but it does succeed in 
bringing out some of these patterns, which are not the same for different types of 
avocations. He concludes with an “individualized theory,” which is that ‘‘avo- 
cations are chosen according to the present needs of an individual in a given 
situation, and on the basis of the possible ways in which that individual can meet 
those needs in that situation.”’ If that appears too obvious and commonplace, 
the reader can satisfy himself that it is a real advance by looking at the early 
theories of vocational interests and abilities. 

The study contains a useful review of the scanty literature on avocations 
and a bibliography of nearly two hundred items. 


RoBERrT E. L. FARIs 
Bryn Mawr College 


Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences, Vol. 11: An Appraisal of Frederick C. 
Mills’ “The Behavior of Prices.” By RAyMonpD T. Bye. Social Science Re- 
search Council Bull. 45. New York, 1940. Pp. xv+ 335. $1.00. 


The second methodological study of the Social Science Research Council, in 
the field of economics, includes a critique by R. T. Bye, a rejoinder by F. C. 
Mills, two reprinted reviews by J. Viner and B. D. Mudgett, the proceedings of 
the conference, and two comments by W. C. Mitchell and Read Bain. 

The author and reviewer are not in agreement as to the thesis of the book in 
question. Mr. Bye states that Mills intended to reach a new (institutional) 
theory through an inductive analysis of the pricing system, and that at the same 
time he measured the deviations from the equilibrium price (p. 54). These two 
interpretations are hardly in accord with each other. The author, however, dis- 
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claims any honor of being an institutionalist or that he had any in‘ention of 
formulating a new economic theory. Moreover, he points out that the methods 
employed were selected not at random but purposely, and that the instability of 
the pricing system cannot be analyzed adequately by using the equilibrium 
theory asa guide. 

The conference discussed in a very interesting fashion the interrelation be- 
tween the deductive and inductive methods and some aspects of price studies. 
Although the conference did not come to a definite conclusion, the discussion 
suggests that the two methods were regarded as mutually interdependent. The 
traditional position of holding one method superior to the other was not taken. 

Future studies should attempt to analyze the nature of this interrelationship 


with reference to a particular problem. 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 
University of Wyoming 


A Hundred Years of Economic Development in Great Britain. By G. P. JONES 
and A. G. Poot. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 420. $4.50. 


For those who rely upon Clapham in the teaching of British economic his- 
tory but have found his three volumes too lengthy for the use of students, this 
textbook will prove useful. It is scholarly in its method of presentation and 
fully documented. Like the work of Clapham, however, it suffers from a failure 
to relate the subject matter to a general theory of interpretation. What the 
authors have done is to write the history of economic institutions rather than to 
follow through the main lines of economic development. The one-hundred- 
year survey is divided into three periods, and, within these, attention is directed 
to the developments which took place in transportation, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, credit and banking, and the state and labor. This topical method of 
treatment has certain obvious advantages in the marshaling of the material, but 
it means that the presentation of the facts proceeds on a purely descriptive 
level. It is impossible to discern and explain developments closely related 
within a time sequence. The results are most evident in the final section of the 
volume; here the student is presented not with an interpretation of the eco- 
nomic development of Great Britain since the war of 1914-18 but with what is 
little more than a description of modern economic institutions and of the kinds of 


changes which have come about within these institutions. 
S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE’ 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, James Fontana, Donald L. Foley, and Eric Rosenthal. The numerals 
and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following 
scheme of classification : 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 
a) Sociological Theory ft) The School and Education 
b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 
c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 
d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTion AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. Socrat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 
a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 
b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
IIT. SoctaL ORGANIZATION munity 
a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 
b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 
c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


401. Les Occupations d’usines en France de mai et juin 1936 [The State of Industrial 
Occupations in France in May and June, 1936].—The French trade-union movement 
has been traditionally weak. Collective bargaining has never been widely used. In 1933 
only 7.5 per cent of the nation’s workers were represented in collective-bargaining pro- 
cedures, while even this figure was raised by the relatively strong organization of the 
mining, bookbinding, and maritime transportation unions; most industries had prac- 
tically no effective collective bargaining. The reconciliation of France’s two great labor 
parties in 1934 was followed by the victory of the “Popular Front” in the spring of 1936. 
These events reinforced the social consciousness of the working class, boosted trade- 
union membership, and inaugurated a series of stay-in strikes, in which factories were 
occupied as a novel strike technique. The strikes started in early May, grew to such 
proportions that during June about 1,800,000 strikers occupied about 75 per cent of the 
12,000 factories, receded to about 180,000 strikers during July, to about 60,000 in early 
August, and a general termination of strike activity by the middle of August. The 
strikes represented a spontaneous mass movement neither foreseen nor initiated by the 
trade-unions. In the early weeks, especially, the unions were so weak that they nearly 
lost control of the whole outbreak. During most of the movement the unions did not 
even direct; their role was to counsel the strikers and to co-ordinate action. The early 
attempts to affect conciliation failed, and it was not until the government initiated 
compulsory conferences that agreements were reached. The workers’ demands of a 
material nature, such as raise in wages, were less prominent than their aspiration for 


* Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the abstracting of significant articles 
since the termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be abstracts 
of articles published several years ago. 
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mitigation of the social inferiority that had been traditionally forced on them by the 
very strongly organized employers. It was these latter demands that were finally 
satisfied. The Matignon agreement, reached in June for the metal workers particularly, 
may be considered typical, recognizing the collective contract, the validity of syndica- 
list laws (that had been in the Work Code, allowing freedom of union activity, but had 
not been recognized by employers), and the authority of delegated workers to bargain 
collectively, but not arriving at any direct settlement of wage problems.—Salomon 
Schwarz, International Review for Social History, II (1937), 50-104. (IIb, D. L. F. 


402. Introduction a l’étude historique du mouvement syndical chrétien [Introduc- 
tion to the Historical Study of the Christian Syndicalist Movement].—The aim of this 
article is to outline and stimulate possible research on the Christian syndicalist move- 
ment by presenting the structure of the roblem. The movement in Europe, from its be- 
ginnings in the late nineteenth century, has been led by labor leaders and by members of 
the clergy, the latter acting as individuals and not as a part of any organized church 
support. Ideologically, the movement represents the organized flight of a minority 
labor group against the atheism of the socialist movement. It has been strong in those 
sections where provincial and religious traditions have been strongest and has attracted 
mainly clerical workers in contrast to manual laborers. It has upheld nationalism and 
the application of Christian ethics to labor problems in contrast to the internationalism 
and the materialism of socialism. The Christian syndicalists, while recognizing class 
conflict, have felt that this was but a difference of opinion within what is essentially a 
world-community. Thus they have advocated peaceful discussion in place of violent 
action; they have criticized the violence of the socialists but have in certain instances 
collaborated in strikes as a method of last resort. Employers, however, have not recog- 
nized any distinction between the Christian and the socialist syndicalists and have 
treated both groups as one. The autonomous spirit of the Christian syndicalists has 
prevented forthright alliance with political parties, but the members have aided work- 
ers’ and Catholic parties, while opposing socialism and fascism. In spite of the fact that 
both the Christian syndicalists and the fascists have been anti-Marxist, once fascists 
have come into power, the Christian syndicalists have fared as badly at their hands as 
have the socialists—Paul Vignaux, International Review for Social History, II (1937), 
28-49. (IIIg.) D. L. F. 


403. Socialeraufstieg und Begabtenauslese [Social Ascendance and the Selection 
of Gifted Children].—A study of a sample of the students of the University of Munich 
shows that one-third of the students is recruited from the professional upper class or 
from groups of equal status. One half of the students comes from the middle class, 
while the other half originates in the lower class. An investigation into the social posi- 
tion of the grandparents indicates that vertical mobility is a slow process and that it 
takes at least three generations to arrive. There is evidence that the student’s mother 
comes from a class lower than that of his father. An investigation into a possible corre- 
lation between social class aiid level of achievement in school indicates that the upper 
and middle classes make better grades but that, on the other hand, a smaller percentage 
of those students that are recruited from the middle and lower classes and who make good 
grades transfer to classical collegiate institutions. These findings indicate that equal- 
ity of opportunity for equally capable students has not yet been achieved.—Hans 
Wipplinger, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXVIII (1938), 6-22. (IIIc.) E. R. 


404. Experiments on Physically and Mentally Defective Children with Perceptual 
Tests.—Physically defective children, on the average, differ little from normal chil- 
dren in spite of the fact that teachers rated many of them as backward or dull. The 
mean scores on perceptual tests of the physically defective children were slightly below 
the normal on the group test. Though the scores were slightly above the normal on the 
board form of the test, it is doubtful whether any of these differences are significant. 
The mentally defective children had mean scores which were consistently and sig- 
nificantly lower than the normal, though their mean scores showed a regular increase 
with age on the perceptual tests as is usual on the Stanford-Binet tests. Perceptual tests 
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of education can be used to differentiate between children who are backward because of 
loss of schooling and those who are backward because of mental impairment.—J. C. 
Raven and A. White, British Journal of Medical Psychology, XVIII (1939), 40-43. 
(IIa.) J. F. 


405. Studies in the Application of Mental Tests to Psychotic Patients.—The results 
of mental tests throw some light on the processes of thought in schizophrenic patients. 
They succeeded in vocabulary tests by giving sufficient associations with words to show 
familiarity with them. Relative failure on other Stanford-Binet scale tests showed that 
they were not able to use words adequately in the solution of new problems. Schizo- 
phrenics separate words from the objects and ideas which they commonly represent and 
ascribe to them a private and personal significance. Words become objects in them- 
selves which are manipulated, combined, and systematized. In a nonverbal test this 
desire to systematize is shown by effort to find an alternative which combines all the 
elements in the matrix. If the results are carefully analyzed, they reveal differences be- 
tween clinical groups of patients, and they might serve to distinguish between mental 
defect and abnormal mental functioning.—Marsh Davidson, British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, XVIII (1939), 44-52. (Ila.) J. F. 


406. La Notion d’équilibre en sociologie [The Idea of ‘‘Equilibrium”’ in Sociology ].— 
This is a résumé of the author’s theory of equilibrium as given in his Le Probléme 
logique de la société. Human society has two essential functions: (1) defense, as found 
in the group externe aspect of society, and (2) sociability, as found in the group interne 
aspect. Earliest society was primarily a means of defense in the battle for life. The 
sociability function followed in a slow, complex development. The defense function in- 
volves (a) a common interest against enemies and (}) social constraint as the means 
by which any would-be deviate is made to adhere to the group’s common interest. The 
sociability function involves (@) negative organization (penal law, marriage customs, 
civil law, political organization) and () positive organization (differentiated social 
groups and functions, particularly the division of labor). The solidarity from the de- 
fense function is thus bolstered by the social organization. This social organization is 
stable or in equilibrium if it is based on common interests, if the social constraint is ef- 
fective, if the sentiment of social solidarity is maintained, and if the “natural conserva- 
tism’’ of social life remains dominant. The defense or external function of society is 
primary; the battle for life is the cement of society (or of the family, the political party, 
the economic corporation, etc.). Equilibrium is a structure of common material and 
moral interests —W. Malgaud, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVI (1938), 21-33. 
(Ie.) D. L. F. 


407. Le Mouvement de la population en 1935 [Population Trends in 1935].—The 
French marriage rate rose gradually from 140 (per 10,000 population) in 1890 to 150 
in 1913 and to 156 in 1931; from that year it began to decline sharply, dropping to 136 
by 1935. In 1913 the French rate was the tenth highest in Europe; by 1934, of a total of 
twenty-one countries, it had dropped to sixteenth place. This recent decline in the 
marriage rate seems to have been due at least in part to (1) the decreasing number of 
young women and young men (due in the latter case to low wartime birth rate) and (2) 
the depression. The French birth rate dropped from 257 in 1868 to 190 in 1913, to 175 
in 1931, and to 152 in 1935. In 1913 it was the lowest of the twenty-one countries in 
Europe, but by 1934 six other countries had rates lower than France’s. During the last 
twenty years the death rate has not diminished as markedly in France as in other coun- 
tries. The rate of 175 in 1913 was surpassed by seven other countries; the rate of 151 
in 1934 by only four; and the rate in 1935 showed an increase back to 157 (although 
there were not enough reports available from other countries to afford a comparison 
here). France’s infant mortality figures, however, have been comparatively favorable. 
In 1929 there was an (absolute) excess of deaths over births of about 8,600; in 1935 this 
excess had risen to about 19,500, while the total number of births and deaths had 
dropped, thus making the relative increase even more pronounced.—Jean Bourdon, 
Revue d’économie politique, L (1936), 587-604. (IVa.) D. L. F. 
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408. Die Siaglingssterblichkeit der Mehrlingsgeborenen [The Infant Mortality of 
Twins].—Already in 1882 Harald Westergaard remarked that the chance of stillbirth 
is much greater in the case of twins than in the case of single births and that the mortal- 
ity rate among twins is likely to be higher than that among single infants. An investiga- 
tion carried on by the Central Statistical Institute of Italy confirms these hypotheses. 
Data analyzed for a three-year period from 1934 to 1936 indicate that the number of 
stillbirths among twins is three times as high as among single births and that the mortal- 
ity of the former is nine times as high in the first six days and six times as high during the 
age from seven to twenty-nine days than that of a single infant.—Franco Savorgnan, 
Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XX VII (1937), 439-42. (IVa.) E. R. 


409. Le Marché du travail et le mouvement syndical en 1935 [The Labor Market 
and the Trade-Union Movement during 1935].—At the end of June, 1936, there were 
at least 420,000 unemployed in France, of whom about 325,000 were men and about 
95,000 were women. Half of these unemployed were in the Seine Department, mainly 
in metal and building trades, in clerical work, and in food and transportation concerns. 
The trend in employment was consistently downward from 1930 until 1935, when it 
lessened; the trend started up again during the first half of 1936. The strike movement 
was not very serious during 1935, there being only about thirty to forty strikes a month. 
The wage scale, however, was very low, and discontent was growing, leading to the 
serious disorders of June, 1936. The most important event for the French labor move- 
ment during 1935 was the fusion of the two rival labor organizations—the C.G.T. and 
the C.G.T.U. Some confusion still existed due to different ideas as to organization, but 
basically labor acquired a solid front during 1935. By the end of the congress held in 
March, 1936, the C.G.T. (the stronger of the two) had about one million members; by 
the end of the strikes in June it had about four million. Never before in the history of 
France had the trade-unions developed such strength.—Roger Picard, Revue d’économie 
politique, L (1936), 1144-56. (IIIg.) D. L. F. 


410. A Reply to Recent Criticisms of Intelligence Testing.—Out of sixty assertions 
and critical observations made by J. C. Hill, in a recent paper (“‘A Criticism of Mental 
Testing,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XVII [1938]) which criticizes 
intelligence testing destructively, four or five deserve close attention. This is a reply to 
his paper. Dulness is a characteristic of inherent brain dynamics rather than attribut- 
able to environment. The more we learn about the processes entering into intelligence, 
the less optimistic we become about effects of environment on innate constitution. Evi- 
dence from the Spearman theory of g points to caution at least in appraising the influ- 
ence of nurture upon intelligence. New testing procedures are called for, directed more 
toward dynamic processes and less toward experience factors. Less place for environ- 
ment will be seen when these new developments occur. It is a far cry from factors that 
retard intelligence to remedial measures for effective disorders that may be the golden 
key which will unlock minds of defective children and make them new and normal. 
This kind of hope reflected by Mr. Hill in his recent paper gives psychologists a right 
to ask questions. Facts, rather than aspirations, are needed. The apathy of the defec- 
tive, the aggression of the unstable, and similar qualities among the dull have their 
origin elsewhere than in the cupboards of a baby’s unconscious mind.—W. Stephenson, 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, XVIII (1939), 53-63. (Ila.) J. F. 


411. A Sociological Theory of Schizophrenia.—The schizophrenic is aware of reality 
and is interested in everything going on in his little fictitious backyard. His reaction is 
a delayed type which defeats its own aims, since it never comes to fruition. His delu- 
sional system is incoherent because it is built on extrapolation. There is no longer a 
similarity between the structure of the nervous system and the structure of the schizo- 
phrenic’s picture of the world. He still extrapolates from reality but no longer troubles 
to check the results of his extrapolations against reality. Because of this and because 
of the fact that he becomes almost a part of the physical environment so that the object- 
observer partition has no longer any importance, unreality feelings occur. The schizo- 
phrenic misunderstands the external world. This theory is one of several possible ones 
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and is selected because it offers certain conveniences of manipulation and contains no 
concepts which may not be given an operational meaning.—George Devereux, Psycho- 
analytic Review, XXVI (1939), 315-42. (IIb, Vb.) J. F. 


412. “‘The Master Builder”: A Case of Involutional Psychosis.—With The Master 
Builder Ibsen began a new period in his playwrighting—the final period in his creative 
life and one of preoccupation with the problems faced by a man who is aging. Halvard 
Solness, the “‘master-builder,” lived through such a period. The physical processes of 
involution were making themselves felt, and he reacted emotionally with an intensity 
so disproportionate to actual circumstances that contact with reality was lost. A per- 
sonality study based on Halvard’s fantasies and actions in light of his lifelong develop- 
ment reveals many interesting factors. He could not bear the competition of his own 
children for his wife’s affection or the competition of the younger generation in his pro- 
fession. As involution progressed, he became so insecure that he found it necessary to 
develop a psychosis to assuage his pain. At first he fought the younger generation. 
When = saw that he could not win in this struggle, he allied himself with former ene- 
mies, lost all contact with reality, and became the younger generation for a brief mo- 
ment. The discrepancy between his objective potentialities and his fantasy life finally 
death.—Viva Schatia, Psychoanalytic Review, XXVII (1940), 311-18. (IIb, 


413. Le Mouvement dela population en 1934[Population Trends in 1934|.—F rom 1933 
to 1934 the French marriage rate per 10,000 population fell from 151 to 142, the (live) 
birth rate from 163 to 161, and the death rate from 158 to 151; the excess of deaths over 
births, consequently, rose from 5 to 10. The proportion of deaths under one year of age 
dropped from 75 to 69 per 1,000 live births. The French death rate is considerably high- 
er than that of most of the other European countries. Many demographers and physi- 
cians state that France’s chief aim should be to reduce this unduly high death rate. At 
the same time, however, they oppose any propaganda techniques (as used in Germany) 
for raising the birth rate—Jean Bourdon, Revue d’économie politique, XLIX (1935), 
§53-62. ([Va.) D. L. F. 


414. Uber Firderung erbgesunden Nachwuchses [On the Promotion of Healthy 
Progeny].—A great increase of hereditary diseases may be predicted since private and 
public welfare organizations care more for defective families than for healthy ones. 
While healthy families practice birth control, the defective ones, especially the feeble- 
minded, procreate at a high rate. Although the findings concerning the hereditary char- 
acter of diseases cannot as yet be stated in terms of scientific laws, they can be stated as 
probabilities. Since the selection of mates is made on an instinctive basis and since an 
appeal to the rational faculties is not successful, particularly with those persons that have 
a defect, one must appeal to their personal interest in a healthy progeny as well as to 
their communal feelings to protect their children from becoming a public burden.— 
M. Tramer, Gesundheit und Wohlfahrt (1940), 33-38. (IVa.) E. R. 


415. Die Partnerschaft als grundlegendes Problem der Charakterologie [Partner- 
ship as a Basic Problem of Characterology].—Formerly social psychology dealt with 
feelings like envy, sympathy, love, hatred, etc., by tracing the origin of these sentiments, 
by observing the shift from one sentiment to another, and by defining their degree of 
complexity. This treatment of sentiments is not sufficient since it neglects their inten- 
tional character. All sentiments are directed toward someone in a concrete situation. 
Consequently, they vary with varying situations. The introduction of this situational 
aspect is called the “factor of partnership.” Every consideration of the “‘social senti- 
ments” that may be found in one person should be guided by the fact that there are al- 
ways two persons involved.—Franciska Baumgarten, Acta psychologica, V (1940), 53- 
62. (IIa.) E. R. 


416. Das Arbeitsbuch in der Statistik [The Labor Passport and Statistics] —When 
the six and eight-tenths millions of unemployed in Germany were being put to work 
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in 1933, industry preferred the younger age groups. Young unemployed persons, there- 
fore, moved to the large cities, thus preventing a proportionate decline of unemploy- 
ment in the large cities. This problem was solved by legal regulation of the hiring and 
movement of workers. In order to get better information about labor, the labor pass- 
port was introduced. This certificate contains information about its holder with refer- 
ence to his apprenticeship, attendance at industrial schools, previous and present work 
record, size of family, etc. All laborers and white-collar employees earning less than a 
thousand marks a month must own such a passport if they wish to find employment. 
This information is duplicated in a file at the labor office which can be used for all kinds 
of statistical tabulations, especially to define the rate of change of jobs held by the work- 
— von Valta, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXVII (1937), 263-73. (Ic.) 


417. Die italienische Bevélkerungsbewegung und die faschistische Bevélkerungs- 
politik [The Trend of the Italian Population and the Fascist Population Policy].—After 
Il Duce’s rise to power, an attempt was made to check the decline of the Italian popula- 
tion. During the period of rgo1 to 1921 Italy lost through emigration two million people 
and from 1921 to 1931 one million more. Since emigrants are usually in age groups that 
are characterized by high fertility, the loss for Italy has been considerable. The emigra- 
tion of the able-bodied young men had two disadvantages: loss of soldiers and decrease 
of productive power. While between 1922 and 1924 the emigration amounted to 340,000 
annually, in 1936-37 it had declined to only 50,000. The re-migration to Italy amounted 
to 35,000 in 1936-37. Since 1922 the birth rate has declined continuously, despite fewer 
stillbirths and abortions. The decline of the birth rate in Italy, as elsewhere, has been 
due to contraception. In 1922 the fertility per thousand married women between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five amounted to 237; it had declined to 192 in 1937. Although 
the mortality in general has declined, it did not balance the loss resulting from the de- 
cline of the birth rate. A study sponsored by Professor Gini in 1928 revealed (1) that 
25 per cent of the families with seven and more children were in agriculture; (2) that 20 
per cent belonged to industrial labor; (3) that more than 30 per cent of the children of 
this group were the result of premarital relations; and (4) that the infant mortality in- 
creases with the number of children. Another study in 1931, also sponsored by Gini, 
revealed that the average number of children born to women was 4.1, while only 2.8 
survived. In recent years marriage loans for couples under twenty-six years of age have 
been made available. In order to avoid the damaging effects which too fast a sequence 
of births would have on mother and children, the amortization of subsidies is interrupted 
for a year after each birth —Franco Savorgnan, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXVIII 
(1938), 145-51. (IVa.) E. R. 
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American fortune. 

Marcuse, HERBERT. Reason and Revolution. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1941. Pp. xii+431. $3.75. A reinterpretation of Hegel’s philosophy in the light of 
European thought and events to the present, including some recently published or 
translated original materials. The relationship between Hegel and Marx constitut- 
ing the second part of the book shows Hegel to have been a trenchant critic of his 
society. The third part of the book deals with the positivist opponents of Hegelian- 
ism. The concluding chapter traces neo-Hegeiianism in its relation to modern fas- 
cism, demonstrating the contradiction between the two. 


MECKLIN, JoHn M. The Passing of the Saint: A Study of a Cultural Type. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. ix+206. $2.00. An analysis of the genesis 
and role of the saint in Western civilization and of the factors accounting for the 
decline of the belief in the supernatural and the rise of the secular attitude. St. Au- 
gustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, and St. Francis are intensively treated. 

METHENY, ELEANOR. Breathing Capacity and Grip Strength of Preschool Children, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2. Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1940. Pp. vi+207. 

MorGan, WILLIAM GERRY. The American College of Physicians: Its First Quarter Cen- 
tury. Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. xii+275. $2.00. An official history containing the con- 
stitution, by-laws, list of publications, requirements of admission, etc. 

Mort, Paut R., and CORNELL, Francis G. American Schools in Transition: How Our 
Schools Adapt Their Practices to Changing Needs: A Study of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xxviii+546. $4.25. Ana- 
lyzes diffusion of nine innovations “generally accepted as desirable’: kindergarten, 
adult leisure activities, classes for mentally handicapped, etc. 
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Mott, FRANK LUTHER. American Journalism. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
ix+772. $4.25. A history of the American newspaper with detailed chapters on the 
development of the party press, the independent press, yellow journalism, and the 
modern newspaper dealing with organization, content, influence, ownership, adver- 
tising, circulation, and other phases. Contains valuable bibliographical notes. 


NICHOLS, JEANNETTE P., and RANDALL, JAMEs G. (eds.). Democracy in the Middle West, 
1840-1940. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+117. $1.25. 
Four essays by historians. The first deals with settlement; each of the others deals 
with a period. 

NIEMEYER, GERHART. Law without Force. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiv+ 408. $3.75. An elaboration of the thesis that law is concerned only with 
relationships and not with separate individuals or groups of individuals and that 
standards of legal order ought to be derived from the idea of related and co-ordinated 
activities rather than from the idea of individually existing persons. 

PANKEN, Justice Jacos. The Child Speaks: The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. ix+345. $2.50. Popular presentation by 
a judge of problems of juvenile delinquency, including case histories, letters, and 
book reviews by children. 

Reip, CHARLES F. Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United 
States. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xxv+593. 
$3.85. An extensive survey, concluding with a comparison of educational conditions 
in the territories and the forty-eight states. 

RIEGEL, ROBERT E., et al. (eds.). An Introduction to the Social Sciences, Vols. I and II. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. Pp. xxv-+1109+xxvii. $6.50 per set. 
An introductory text in the social sciences representing the experience of the Dart- 
mouth College faculty covering two years’ work. The course is avowedly organized 
around basic social institutions rather than academic disciplines, although this prin- 
ciple is only slightly adiuered to. Among the topics covered are: “Social Institutions 
and Social Change,” “Business,” “Consumers,” “Labor,” “Population,” “Race,” 
“The Family,” “Crime,” and “Government.” 

SAENGER, GERHART. Today’s Refugees, Tomorrow’s Citizens: A Story of Americaniza- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xiv+286. $3.00. A survey and an in- 
terpretation based on extensive research, including interviews. 

SELLEW, Guiapys. Sociology and Social Problems in Nursing Service. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1941. Pp. xii+344. $2.75. By a person who is both a sociologist 
and a nurse. Treats personality, the family, the community, social security, hous- 
ing programs, social problems in nursing service, and medical-social problems of the 
community. 

Socrety oF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL ScrENCES. Sociological Prolegoma. Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, 1938. Pp. 438. D.70. The first part of the volume deals with the relation 
of sociology to political history, philosophy, biology, psychology, history, ethnol- 
ogy, statistics, economics, law, and social action; the second part appraises the state 
of sociology and the social sciences in the United States, France, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

STRONG, DONALD S. Organized Anti-Semitism in America: The Rise of Group Prejudice 
during the Decade 1930-40. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 

1941. Pp. v+191. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.00. A survey and description of associa- 
tions and organized groups devoted to anti-Semitism. 

Trecs, Ernest W., and Katz, BARNEY. Mental Hygiene in Education. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+418. $2.75. Designed as a textbook for teachers 
and as a practical guide for parents and lay study groups. 

TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. Social Case Records from Psychiatric Clinics. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiit+455. $3.00. A collection of nine clinical records, 
primarily designed for teaching and discussion in the field of psychiatric social work | 

TRAVIS, LEE Epwarp, and BARucH, DorotHy WALTER. Personal Problems of Everyday 

Life: Practical Aspects of Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
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1941. Pp. xv+421. $2.20. A simple, lively, and semipopular treatment of “the 
everyday mental and emotional ills which beset us in our type of civilization.” 
Supplied liberally with accounts “from real people’s lives.” 

UnITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABorR Statistics. Family Ex- 
penditures in Selected Cities, 1935-36, Vol. I: Housing. (Bull. 648.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. ix+404. $0.45. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Statistics. Family Ex- 
penditures in Selected Cities, 1935-36. (Bull. 648, Vol. VII.) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. x+385. $0.35. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR Sratistics. Family In- 
come and Expenditure in New York City, 1935-36. (Bull. 643, Vol. I.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. x+274. $0.30. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR StTATIsTIcs. Money Dis- 
bursements of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Twelve Cities of the 
South, 1934-36. (Bull. 640.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. Pp. xii+700. $0.60. 

Wanc, CHARLES K. A. An Annotated Bibliography of Mental Tests and Scales, Vol. II. 
Peiping, China: Catholic University Press. Pp. viii+698. $5.00. This volume is 
devoted to tests concerned with the ‘‘Measurement of Educational Achievement.” 
Annotated explanations are given to about 1,800 different tests. 

WASSERMAN, Louis. The Handbook of Political Isms. New York: Association Press, 
1941. Pp. 147. $1.25. A simple and popular statement of the major current politi- 
cal philosophies. 

Woopworth, R. S. Heredity and Environment. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1941. Pp. x+95. $0.90. A report prepared for the Committee on Social 
Adjustment. 

WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Hartey, D. L. Time on Their Hands. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xii-+266. $2.00. Emphasizes recreation- 
al planning based upon needs of young people through fullest possible co-ordination 
by community, state, and national government. 

ZipF, GEORGE KINGSLEY. National Unity and Disunity. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia 
Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. xix+408. $3.50. An attempt to formulate precise and simple 
laws governing the United States and world as a biosocial unity. Harmonic series is 
purported to apply to various aspects of communities in the United States. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, distinguished psy- 
chiatrist, is at present consultant on psychiatry 
in the Selective Service System. His clinical ex- 
perience and his research on personality make 
him peculiarly well suited to analyze the “Psy- 
chiatric Aspects of Morale.” Dr. Sullivan is 
head of the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation of Washington, D.C. 


William Ernest Hocking, well known for his 
profound analysis of morale in his Morale and 
Its Enemies (Yale University Press, 1918), em- 
bodies his further rich reflections in the article 
on “The Nature of Morale.” Dr. Hocking, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University, has 
lectured on morale at the Naval War College 
and the United States Naval Academy. 


The problem of morale in the military forces 
is one of major interest. The editors of the Jour- 
nal were fortunate in securing the contribution 
of Brigadier General James A. Ulio, until recent- 
ly chief of the Morale Branch, United States 
Army. His deep knowledge of the subject makes 
him especially qualified to write the article on 
“Military Morale.”’ At present Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ulio is assistant to the Adjutant General, 
Army of the United States. 


The role of the civilian in national morale is 
more than ever a matter of major importance. 
Dr. James M. Landis, United States regional 
director of the First Civilian Defense Area, dis- 
cusses this vital topic in his article on “Morale 
and Civilian Defense.” Dr. Landis is dean of 
the Harvard Law School. Many readers will re- 
call that he was a member of the Federal Trades 
Commission and former chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


George Creel, author of “Propaganda and 
Morale,” is well known for his important work 
during the first World War as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information appointed by 
President Wilson. 


Deep South 


By ALLISON DAVIS 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
and MARY R. GARDNER 


Directed by 
W. LLOYD WARNER 


The first intimate study of so- 
cial class and color caste among 
both whites and Negroes in a 
southern city. The combined 
work of white and Negro 
anthropologists who lived in 
the community for two years, 
this book is illustrated with 
dramatic interview material. It 
reveals the behavior patterns 
in a caste system almost as 
rigid as India’s, from the loftiest 
white families to the lowest 
black. 


Class and color-caste behavior 
are studied in the landlords 
and share tenants, in the judges, 
lawyers, and juries, in the 
politicians, and in the family 
circle. Behind the whole social 
system, the plantation is pic- 
tured, with a detailed analysis 
of the control of land, the in- 
timidation of labor, and the 
operation of color caste. 


A SOCIOLOGY BOOK PLAN BOOK 


$4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO PRESS 
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Dr. James Rowland Angell is one of the na- 
tion’s most eminent educators and psycholo- 
gists. He has been chairman of the National 
Research Council, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, vice-president of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and president 
of Yale University. Since his retirement in 1937 
as president of Yale University he has been pub- 
lic service counselor of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. To his article on “Radio and Na- 
tional Morale” he brings rich experience, pro- 
found psychological knowledge, and an intimate 
familiarity with the radio. 


Perhaps no man has devoted as much 
thought and study to the analysis of news and 
morale as Dr. Robert E. Park, emeritus profes- 
sor of sociology of the University of Chicago. 
His penetrating reflections are embodied in the 
article on “Morale and the News.” 


Walter Wanger, an outstanding motion-pic- 
ture producer, formerly with Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., Columbia Pictures, and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, is now president of the Walter 
Wanger Productions, Inc. A keen interest in the 
social values of motion pictures is reflected in 
his outstanding productions. His insights and 
understanding are presented in his article on 
“The Role of Movies in Morale.” 


Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, author of the 
paper on “Morale and Religion,” is emeritus 
professor of philosophy of the University of 
Chicago and emeritus pastor of the University 
Church of Disciples of Christ. He is well known 
for his many studies on the psychology of reli- 
gion. 


“Recreation and Morale”’ is presented by Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York School 
for Social Work, a nationally known student of 
recreation, stimulating lecturer, and author of 
several thought-provoking books and many ar- 
ticles dealing with morale. 


Henry Durant, director of the British Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, is admirably qualified 


by his observations, studies, and experiences in 
present-day England for writing the paper on 
“Morale and Its Measurement.” He will pub- 
lish a book this autumn on public opinion in 
Great Britain. 


Dr. Louis Wirth, professor of sociology of the 
University of Chicago, is a prominent student 
of minority and ethnic groups. With an exten- 
sive knowledge of the mechanisms of social or- 
ganization and collective behavior, he is well 
suited to discuss the problems that beset minor- 
ity groups in periods of crisis. His discussion is 
presented in the article on “Morale and Minor- 
ity Groups.” 


The article on “Morale in France during the 
War” is contributed by the distinguished 
French statesman, Pierre Cot, who occupied a 
number of important posts in the French gov- 
ernment (under state secretary of foreign af- 
fairs, minister of aviation, and minister of com- 
merce and industry). His strategic position dur- 
ing the events of 1939-41 gave him a unique 
vantage point for the observation of French na- 
tional morale. At present Pierre Cot is visiting 
professor at Yale University. 


The topic of “Morale in Germany”’ is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Ernst Kris of the graduate faculty 
of political and social science of the New School 
for Social Research, New York. Originally from 
Vienna, where he was connected with the Insti- 
tute of Psycho-analysis, Dr. Kris was in London 
during the first period of the current war, serv- 
ing as senior research officer of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation Monitoring Service. 
At present he is codirector of the research proj- 
ect on totalitarian communication, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Saville R. Davis has established a reputation 
as an outstanding newspaper reporter. As the 
Rome correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor until late spring of 1941, he was inti- 
mately in touch with the situation and develop- 
ments in Italy. Readers will recall his illuminat- 
ing accounts of the collapse of Mussolini’s gov- 
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ernment following the defeats in Albania and 
Libya. His discriminating observations and re- 
flections are presented in “Morale in Fascist 
Italy in Wartime.” 


Eric Estorick, the author of the article on 
“Morale in Contemporary England,” is at pres- 
ent supervising analyst for the Foreign Broad- 
cast Monitoring Service of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. He has been in England 
during the major part of the present war, work- 
ing especially with labor groups, and in an ad- 
vantageous position to observe British morale. 
This autumn he will publish a volume on Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the present British ambassador 
to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Edward A. Shils has performed the tedi- 
ous and meritorious service of preparing “A 
Note on Governmental Research on Attitudes 
and Morale.” Students will find this to be per- 
haps the only available comprehensive account 
of what government agencies are doing on the 
problem of morale. Mr. Shils is instructor in 
sociology of the University of Chicago. 


In the January Issue’ 


The Transition of Civilizations in Primitive So- 
Robert H. Lowie 


The Sociological Roots of Science Edgar Zilsel 


The Social Integration of Selected American 


Marriage and Divorce Rates in Wisconsin, 


19 20-35 
Thomas C. McCormick and 


Douglas W. Oberdorfer 


The Sad Estate of Scientific Publication 
T. Swann Harding 


Variability in the Criminal Behavior of Ameri- 
Norman S. Hayner 


Immigration and the Birth Rate 
Arnold M. Rose 


t Subject to revision. 


Walgreen Foundation 
Lectures, 1940-1941 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 


By AVERY O. CRAVEN 


What did democracy mean to its founders? 
Has it meant the same thing to succeeding 
generations? Sheds important light on the 
kind of democracy we must demand from our 
leaders today. $1.00 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 
By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


An interpretation of democracy as it func- 
tions today and a convincing defense of demo- 
cratic ideals that should bolster our faith in 
American democracy’s future. $1.00 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
Edited by NEWTON EDWARDS 


A group of distinguished educators reappraise 
the functions of education in a democracy 
and point the direction education should take 
in promoting democratic ideals. $1.25 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL 
UNITY 


Edited by WILLIAM T. HUTCHINSON 


The six most important forces in American 
society present their problems in the present 
struggle toward national unity. A specialist 
in each field—Constitutional Law, Political 
Leadership, Business, the Press, Organized 
Labor, Agriculture—reports. $1.00 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
CIVILIZATION 

By JOHN U. NEF 

The author is concerned with the role the 
United States might play in building a civili- 


zation worthy of man at his best during and 
after the war. Ready January. $2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


second-semester use 


Ogburn-Nimkoff SOCIOLOGY 


SENSATIONAL success since it first appeared, the test of use has 
A proved the Ogsurn-Nimkoff a sound and satisfactory teaching instru- 
ment. Outstanding features are: its brilliant authorship—its thoughtfu] 
treatment of the interaction of the four basal social factors: heredity, 
geographical environment, the group, and culture—its authoritative dis- 
cussion of social change—its extensive use of modern research—its adapta- 
bility to students who are taking but one year of sociology as well as to the 


sociology major. The book sets a high level of achievement not only in 
content, but in clarity of presentation. 


xviit+953 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Car. J. Hamsro, President of the Assembly, says in his Foreword: 
“*. ... it is very timely that such an exhaustive study of one important section of 
the life of the League of Nations should be published just now . . . . conscientious, 
serious, and factual . . . . will be of lasting value.”’ 


THE ASSEMBLY of the 
LEAGUE of NATIONS 


By MARGARET E. BURTON 


| as the League of Nations reaches the end of its first phase, this 
useful and important book provides new material on the greatest ex- 
periment in international organization ever attempted. From the first 
tentative proposals for a League, the author traces the assembly idea— 
the representative organ within the League—considering the way in 
which the Assembly has functioned, as an international forum, as direc- 
tor of the League’s policy and program, in framing and instigating 
legislation, sal ie dealing with international disputes. 


Throws light on how the organization of the future can be $11.50 
made more workable and effective than that of the past. 
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